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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEATH OF SECRETARY HAY. 


HE high rank which John Hay held as a citizen, scholar, 
statesman, and diplomat is attested, now that he is gone, by 
friendly tributes of praise accorded to his memory by friend and 
foe alike. Newspapers and public men of all political parties 
agree with President Roosevelt in declaring that his death, which 
occurred on July 1,at his summer home in New Hampshire, wasa 
“national bereavement.” 
Even the New York Wor/d(Dem.), despite its persistent and 
well-known opposition to everything and everybody connected 
with the Administration, admits that “he raised American di- 


plomacy to its highest point in foreign capitals.” Zhe World 
continues: 


“Mr. Hay had the intuitions of statecraft. 
national law and the precedents. He knew how to keep his tem- 
per... . In short, Mr. Hay’s diplomacy was the diplomacy of a 
high-minded, courteous, scholarly gentleman, and it was respected 
because Europe soon learned to know that it was without guile. 
Mr Hay’s death will be regretted in every civilized capital.” 


He knew his inter- 


The New York 7Z7mes (Ind. Dem.) speaks with similar import 
in weighing the value of his services and says: 


“That he has made of this Administration a signal success is the 
testimony not only of his own countrymen but of all the world. 





And, as we have said, he has made this great success honestly 
and by the exhibition in international affairs of the same qualities 
which enabled Lincoln to succeed in composing civil strife. . . . 
‘The Golden Rule and the Monroe Doctrine’ he once declared 
the basis of American diplomacy to be. They were the basis of 
his diplomacy. And by adhering to the law of justice and kind- 
ness he made such a suc- 
cess that his death will 
be as sincerely mourned 
to-day in far-off Peking 
as among us here at 
home.” 


Among the diplomatic 
achievements and victor- 
ies which the newspapers 
refer to as giving Mr. 
Hay a right to claim 
equal rank with Amer- 
ica’s greatest secretaries 
of state, are these: He 
arranged the protocol of 
peace with Spain; he set- 
tled the clash with Great 
Britain on the Alaskan 
boundary ; he obtained a 
modification of the Ger- 
man inspection law re- 
garding American meat; 
he negotiated many im- 
portant reciprocity trea- 
ties, none of which, how- 
ever, has been ratified by the Senate ; he arranged for an important 
United States coaling station in Samoa, and secured assent of Eng- 
land to the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, thus making 
possible the construction of the isthmian canal by the United 
States. He is also credited with putting into effective operation 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and with overcoming the efforts of the 


Colombian legislature to making Panama a free and independent 
republic. 





JOHN HAY, 


Who died at his summer home on_Lake 
Sunapee, in New Hampshire, on Saturday 
morning, July 1. 


His latest achievements were to establish the “ open 
door” in China, preserve the integrity of that nation, and save 
its territory from the ravages of war. 


Mr. Hay, as the New York Su (Rep.) points out, was a “ unique 
figure among American public men” for the reason that “ he never 
held an elective office.” The New York Zimes (Ind. Dem.), how- 
ever, declares that, after all, his career was “ typically American,” 
and then proceeds to show that the successive promotions of Mr. 
Hay were deserved and well earned. Thus: 


“This service was for many years not very conspicuous nor spe- 
cifically important. A Secretaryship of Legation at Paris, at 
Madrid, at Vienna, even a First Assistantship in the State Depart- 
ment, to which he attained a quarter of a century ago, could not of 
themselves have marked or indicated him as the man destined to 
control the foreign relations of his country. Any or all of these 
posts might have been held and have been held by frivolous and 
empty persons or by mere routineers. But John Hay belonged to 
neither of these classes. . . . It was not until the retirement of 
Secretary Day from the secretaryship of state to a more congenial] 
and appropriate judgeship that John Hay came, in the fulness of 
his powers and the ripeness of his experience, to the direction of 
the foreign affairs of his country.” 
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WHY CHIEF ENGINEER WALLACE RESIGNED. 


“T HE retirement of Mr. John F. Wallace from his post as a 

member and chief engineer of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion has, in the opinion of the New York Wor/d (Dem.) given rise 
toa “highly delicate situation of affairs.” The Springfield Re- 
publican (Ind.) declares that it “tends to throw discouragement 
upon the entire enterprise.” As was anticipated, the Administra- 
tion did not let Mr. Wallace go without showing deep resentment 
at the abrupt way in which he severed his relations with the com- 
mission. President Roosevelt took particular pains to make it 
appear of record that his res- 
ignation was “ tendered in ac- 
cordance with the request of 
Secretary Taft”; while the 
usually affable and even-tem- 
pered Secretary of War ad- 
ministered such a_ burning 
castigation “as has not in 
recent years at least,” ex- 
claims the New York Herald 
(Ind.), “been visited upon 
any American official not con- 
victed of dishonesty.” 

Mr. Wallace, however, in 
his reply given to the press 
June 30, emphatically dis- 
claims “all responsibility for 








the various statements re- 
cently published, alleged to 
have been made by so-called 
friends.” He furthermore de- 
clares that Secretary Taft 
“labored under a misappre- 
hension” in recounting some 
of the important facts in the 
case. Mr. Wallace denies 
that he told the secretary 
that he resigned because he had accepted a position ina New 
York company. All that he admits regarding this charge is this: 
“I did state to him that I desired to accept one, but under such 
circumstances and conditions and at such time as would cause the 
least embarrassment to the Administration.” The weakness 
noted by his critics in this reply of Mr. Wallace is that he fails to 
name specifically the causes for his resignation. He simply alludes 
to them as “ underlying and fundamental,” but such as“ involve no 
criticism of any act of the President or the Secretary of War.” 
The only sentence which might be interpreted as finding fault with 
the Government is the following : 





JOHN FINDLEY WALLACE, 


Whose resignation as chief-engineer 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission and 
reported acceptance of a $60,000a year 
offer, were resented by Secretary Taft, 
who declared: “For mere lucre you 
change your position over night, with- 
out thought of the embarrassing position 
in which you place your government.” 


“TI have made no criticism of personnel or individuals, but do 
believe that the obstacles due to the governmental methods re- 
quired by existing laws are so serious that they will have to be 
eliminated if the American people are to see the Panama Canal 
constructed in a reasonable time and at a moderate cost.” 


But while Mr. Wallace has thus graciously cleared the Adminis- 
tration of the scandal which was supposed to be lurking in the 
background, a very ugly rumor, repeated by the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.).has become current against him to the effect 
that he was tempted and induced to resign by the transcontinental 
railway companies which are conspiring “ to break up the Panama 
Canal Commission and delay as long as possible the construction 
of the canal.” It is insinuated in some of the press reports that 
the suspicion of such a plot might possibly be responsible for the 
bitter spirit of vindictiveness which Secretary Taft displays. Says 
the Secretary in arraigning Mr. Wallace: 


“I am inexpressibly disappointed, not only because you have 
taken this step, but because you seem so utterly insensible of the 
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significance of your conduct. You come with the bald announce- 
ment that you quit your task ata critical moment, on the eve of 
important work and in the midst of reorganization plans under 
which you accepted your position, with your department unper- 
fected in organization, and when you know, too, that my public 
duties call me to the Philippines for several months. ...... 

“For mere lucre you change your place over night without 
thought of the embarrassing position in which you place your 
Government by this action, when the engineering forces on the 
isthmus are left without a real head, and your department is not 
perfected in organization....... 

“You have thought of yourself and yourself alone. 1 consider 
that by every principle of honor and duty you were bound to treat 
the subject differently. You have permitted the President and all 
of us to proceed in full confidence that you would perform the 
functions of chief engineer, and now in an hour you drop your 
great duties and throw them back upon us as if it were a matter of 
no consequence, and all this for your personal advantage solely. 

“Mr. Wallace, I do not agree with your idea of your rights, nor 
with your ideas as to your duties. . . . Great fame attached to 
your office, but also equal responsibility, and now you desert them 
inan hour. Even from a standpoint of policy you are making a 
profound mistake, If you could withdraw from your new arrange- 
ments, which I do not suggest, then I could have no confidence 
(since I know now your conception of duty) that you would not in 
the future repeat the same act at a moment even more critical, 
when the consequences might be even more embarrassing and in- 
jurious to the Government. ...... 

“Under these circumstances, Mr. Wallace, and with great per- 
sonal pain and disappointment, I am bound to say that | consider 
the public interest requires that you tender your resignation at this 
moment, and turn over the records of your office to the chairman 
of the commission.” 


Such were the severest parts of the stinging rebuke which Sec- 
retary Taft administered to Mr. Wallace upon hearing that the 
only excuse advanced by the latter for throwing up his work and 
suddenly returning to America was that he had been offered by 
prominent business men of New York a new place where the sal- 
ary and perquisites would amount to $60,000 or $65,000 a year; 
and, further, that “ life on the isthmus was lonely and accompanied 
with risk to himself and wife.” 

There is, however, another version of the “canal situation” 
which tends to show that the real cause of Mr. Wallace’s resigna- 
tion is very different from the one that Secretary Taft would have 
the public believe. Thus the New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
says: ; 

“Close friends of Mr. Wallace have known for a long time that 
he has been irritated, to say the least, by the multiplicity of the 


coils of red tape which he has been obliged to uncoil in order to 
get at things which he desired put in motion.” 


Some of the irritating instances of red-tapism which broke the 
patience of Mr. Wallace, as reported by Zhe Post, are these: A 
short time ago he wanted 400 pounds of rock salt on the canal 
work. To obtain this, advertisements had to be inserted in this 
country, poster-circulars prepared, and bids sought. These bids 
had to be made out in triplicate and sent to Washington, to be 
opened later in public, and so on with a lot of other formalities. 
Again last week “ bids were opened for (among other things) two 
pairs of men’s rubber gloves” and “one pound of No. 24 seed.” 
Says a friend of the ex-chief engineer in comment: 

“Imagine what it means when you get this at every turn, when 
you want to push things along. Is it not enough to break the 
heart of any man who wants to get somewhere or do something? 
Mr. Wallace thought he was to have a free hand. Why, not 
merely his hands, but his arms as well, were bound tight with 
yards and yards of this same lurid tape. Well, he’s cut himself 
free, that’s all.” 

It is the opinion of the Springfield Repudlican, above quoted, 
that the resignation of Mr. Wallace can not be a happy event te 
the Administration, for it will make a disagreeable impression on 
the world at large. Says 7he Republican: 


“To an outsider, the Panama job has been notable under Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s management for the number of able men who have 
been constrained to sever their connection with the work. The 
Walker commission was thronged with experts, and they were 
found to be in the way. Who or what is in the way now? It is to 
be hoped that the country’s supply of experts will not be exhausted 
before the root of the difficulty that obviously exists has been laid 
bare.” 


The Baltimore Sux (Ind.) gives the following as its suggestions 
for a policy that the Government should now adopt in dealing with 
the problems arising over the digging of the canal: 


“While, as has been pointed out, the withdrawal of Chief Engi- 
neer Wallace seems to indicate disorganization, it has not been 
established conclusively that such a condition actually exists. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of War Taft are too wise—or 
at least ought to be—not to realize the vital importance of cooper- 
ation between all the elements engaged in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Chief Engineer Wallace or his successor, eminent 
as each may be in his profession, should cheerfully submit to such 
reasonable regulations as the War Department may prescribe, 
even if these regulations necessitate certain red-tape practises. 
On the other hand, the War Department should impose no restric- 
tions that are unreasonable and merely irksome. The man who is 
capable of discharging the duties of chief engineer of an inter- 
oceanic waterway ought not to be made to conform to army disci- 
pline, inasmuch as he is hot an enlisted man or a commissioned 
officer in the military forces of the United States, but a professional] 
man, for whose services the Government is paying a larger salary 
than for the services of any official of the United States except 
the President. The chief engineer’s work should, of course, 
be subject to review by the engineer members of the commission, 
but the War Department ought not to assume too large a measure 
of supervision, for the convincing reason that there is possibly no 
engineer in the department who has Mr. Wallace’s knowledge of 
engineering and his practical experience. 

“The only red tape which should be used in the work on the 
Panama Canal should be employed to make impossible any system 
of grafting. The American people will raise no objection to the 
most stringent regulations for the protection of the public funds. 
Finally, there should be no political ‘ pulls’ of any kind, for if pol- 
itics once creeps in the grafter will surely follow.” 


Mr. John F. Stevens, whose appointment as Mr. Wallace’s suc- 
cessor as chief engineer was announced June 30, is a railroad man 
of long experience and recognized ability. He had but recently 
been selected as the Government expert in the railroad to be con- 
structed in the Philippine Islands. Chairman Shonts speaks of 
him as “a man who will stay put.” 
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CHoRUS—" Wait till the clouds roll by!” 
—Opper in the New York American. 
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MR. ROCKEFELLER’S GIFTS AND BUSINESS 
ETHICS. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S gifts of $1,000,000 to Yale and 
$10,000,000 to the General Education Board, last week, have 
again brought to the fore the question of the acceptance of 
trust-made money. The New York Sum, which sometimes in- 
dulges in rather acrid comments on Mr. Rockefeller and Stand- 
ard Oil, has only good words for him on this occasion, and re- 
marks that “the more or less silly discussion about ‘tainted 
money’ which has been going on does not alter the splendid 
fact that John Davison Rockefeller is the most magnificent con- 
tributor for the spread of the higher education in the history of 
mankind.” This great gift of ten millions, we are told, is to be 
used to help small colleges, and the New York 77z6une declares 
that “it means the unification of the educational system of this 
country.” Further gifts from Mr. Rockefeller are expected to 
follow as occasion shall require. 
These gifts make particularly timely and pertinent an analysis 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s business ethics which appears in the July 


McClure’s from the pen of Ida M. Tarbell. She says of his gifts: 


“ All over the land those who direct great educational, charita- 
ble and religious institutions are asking, ‘Can we not get some- 
thing from him?’ Receiving his bequests they become at least the 
tacit supporters of the thing for which he stands—thatis, John D. 
Rockefeller exercises a powerful control over the very sources of , 
American intellectual and religious inspirations. 

“Now a man who possesses this kind of influence can not be 
allowed to live in thedark. The public not only has the right¢ to 
know what sort of a man he is; it is the duty of the public’ to 
know.” 

Miss Tarbell then proceeds to delineate Mr. Rockefeller’s love 
of money and his capacity for making it, and pictures his lust 
for power, and tries to show how unscrupulous he is in exercising 
or increasing it. The sketch of Mr. Rockefeller “as a money- 
grabber,” says the Chicago Mews,“ is hardly a thing that Mr. 
Rockefeller will wish to have struck off in editions de luxe and 
Miss Tarbell, who 
has studied Mr. Rockefeller and his oil company for years, 
goes into detail in A/cClure’s Magazine concerning his life, but 
dwells chiefly on his peculiar business morality. After noting his 
early entry into business, Miss Tarbell states that in 1860 Mr. 
Rockefeller was “ frugal, calculating, money-bent, cautious in trade, 


distributed among family acquaintances.” 
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SHADES OF CAPTAIN KIDD AND JESSIE JAMES—“.And we thought we knew a 
thing or two!” 
—Webster in the Chicago /uter-Ocean, 


SIDELIGHTS ON BUSINESS AND POLITICAL ETHICS. 











be called frivolous. As time went on these 
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yet daring, quick to seize, yet ready to wait,” 
and eschewing all amusements which might 


characteristics became more conspicuous. He 
took up the oil business, to which he gave 
himself, body and soul, “ working with a per- 
sistency which would put laborers to shame.” 

it was in 1868 that the turning-point came 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s career. He was nearly 
thirty then, and he sought to make himself dic- 
tator in the oil industry, by getting his trans- 
portation cheaper than his neighbors could. 
“He had evidently never thought seriously of 
anything but making money,” 
Tarbell. “His religious training seems to 


writes Miss 


have been formal, awakening him merely to 
the duty of attending to devotional exercises 
and giving to the church. So, when he rea- 
lized that the rebate was the means by which 
he could gain control of the oil industry in 








carrying out his purpose was vastly more im- 
portant in his opinion than telling the truth. 
That is, he had no interest in truth when it in- 
terfered with business. Business is the higher 
law ; success in it justifies itself! So absolute 
is his faith in this policy of concealment that 
he has for years endured misrepresentation, 
jeers, absurd canards, as general and con- 
temptuous ridicule as any man in America, 
even in politics, has endured without reply. 
His self-control has been masterful—he knows, 
nobody better, that to answer is to invite dis- 
cussion, to answer is to call attention to the 
facts in the case. ‘Why do you not deny 
these slanders, John?’ a friend once asked 
him, as they walked a path in one of his great 
parks. “Do you see that worm there?’ Mr. 
Rockefeller said, pointing to an earth-worm 
which squirmed on the walk, at his feet. ‘If I 
let it go, it will disappear into the ground. If 
I trample on it, I will call the attention of 
every passer-by to it.’ It is a great philoso- 
phy—a very great philosophy for one with 








Cleveland, he went after it, ignorant of, or in- 
different to, the ethical quality of the act.” 


VICTOR H. METCALF. 


Secretary of the department of Commerce 


Mr. Rockefeller’s ambition. Its difficulty is 
that the day comes when it no longer works. 


Miss Tarbell goes on to tell of the giving of and Labor, whose rigorous execution of the It has come for John D. Rockefeller. Who 


rebates, and the storm of protest that fol- president Roosevelt 


made became public.” “ Mr. Rockefeller knew etaicanncas 


now,” we read, “if he had not before, that the scheme he had gone 
into was bound to ruin men, that by it he enriched himself at the 
expense of others.” If he was convinced of his wrong-doing, he 
did not show it. Instead, we are told, he went to Mr. Vanderbilt 
and by a series of arguments and threats he obtained a secret re- 
bate on his shipments. 

But what could have induced Mr. Rockefeller to resort to such 
tactics? Miss Tarbell says there seems to have been no inducement 
but the size of the stakes for which he was playing. To quote: 


“When a man deliberately decides to build up his fortune by 
taking advantage of practises against which the moral sense of his 
day has pronounced, as in 1872 it had loudly pronounced against 
railroad discriminations, of practises to which he knows the moral 
law is opposed, he must have the courage of his decision, he must 
be prepared to sustain his determination by any or all of those 
practises which are essential in supporting a deed which society 
declares contrary to her good. He must be prepared to conceal, 
to spy, to threaten, to bribe, to perjure himself, and he must be 
prepared to harden his heart to the sufferings of those who fall in 
his path. . . . This is what it always will cost. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that Mr. Rockefeller has ever hesitated once, in 
thirty-two years, at the price demanded. He has faced the need 
with unwavering courage. He has paid, like a man who has 
weighed the price of wrong-doing.and decided to pay it. 

“From the first, concealment was the very key to the game. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s skill in concealing the truth was masterly. His 
is not a frank nature. . . . It was not long after the Standard Oil 
Company was founded, before it was said in Cleveland that its 
offices were the most difficult in town to enter, Mr. Rockefeller 
the most difficult man to see. Ifa stranger got in to see any one 
he was anxious. . . . This caution gradually developed into a Chi- 
nese wall of seclusion. This suspicion extended not only to all 


“ As the business developed and its practises became more hos- 
tile to public good, one of its chief aims was to protect itself from 
publicity. It became the practise to conceal whatever advantages 
it gained and whatever relations it formed—if charged with them, 
to deny them even underoath. ‘You were a member of the South- 
ern Improvement Company?’ he was asked once by an investigat- 
ing committee. ‘I was not,’ he said. Yet Mr. Rockefeller was a 
member of this company, owned 180 shares of its stock—was one 
of the two men who stood by it until public indignation overthrew 


“Undoubtedly Mr. Roekefeller swore falsely because in his 
judgment secrecy was essential to carrying out his purpose, and 


Chinese exclusion law was disapproved by _ is left inthe country so unsophisticated as to 


; In consequence there believe Mr. Rockefeller, except upon personal 
iowed when the nature of the contracts he had _are rumors that the secretary will resign from 


knowledge that he is telling the truth? Wit- 
ness the cynical sneers that have gone over 
the country recently at the public statements of the Standard Oil 
Company.” 





RESULTS OF THE CHINESE BOYCOTT. 


“ TT required little more than a threat on the part of China to 

boycott United States products to bring us to time,” ex- 
claims the Milwaukee /7ee Press in commenting upon the instruc- 
tions which President Roosevelt has given to Secretary Metcalf to 
be less rigorous in executing the exclusion laws. The Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger speaks in a similar vein in assigning a motive 
for the President’s action, and further declares: 

“ Now that the ‘pocket nerve’ is being touched, there is a likeli 
hood that the whole question of our relations with China will be 
reopened. The Chinese have found our vulnerable point. So 
long as they went on buying our goods, our statesmen, particularly 
those from the Pacific coast, where the question of Chinese immi- 
gration is felt in an acute form, could afford to ignore the consid- 
erations of national honor involved.” 


Now, if the President’s orders are obeyed, “ Chinese officials, 
will be accorded alli“ the 
rights, privileges, and immunities” which are granted to citizens 


merchants, students, and travelers’ 


of “the most favored nation.” Only laborers will be excluded, 
and if discourtesy is shown to any one of the exempt classes, the 
official responsible will be immediately “dismissed from the ser- 
vice.” But a question has arisen whether these orders can or will 
be obeyed. As the Public Ledger again points out: 


“Secretary Metcalf is between the ‘devil and the deep sea’ on 
the question. He comes froma section where any relaxation of 
the government methods of enforcing the exclusion law or of the 
regulations which have made it as difficult as possible for the Chi- 
nese merchant and student to come in will be interpreted as a 
weakening on their great issue. He seems to have his ear so close 
to the ground and to have so intently in mind the possible effect 
upon his political fortunes of any action he may take in the direc- 
tion of humane treatment of the Chinese, that his apparent ten- 
dency is to lean too far in the other direction.” 


Indeed, so strong is the belief in some quarters that Secretary 
Metcalf is dissatisfied with the attitude of the Administration that 
the New York Wor/d publishes the prediction, “that the final re- 
sult will be that Mr. Metcalf will resign from the Cabinet” ; and it 
must be admitted that the position of the Secretary of Commerce 
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and Labor—a popular and influential citizen of California—is ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing if Mr. Taft voiced the sentiment of his 
colleagues when he said at Miami University in condemning the 
exclusion laws: 


“Ought we to throw away the advantage which we have by rea- 
son of Chinese natural friendship for us and continue to enforce 
. an unjustly severe law, and thus create in the Chinese mind a dis- 
position to boycott American trade and to drive our merchants 
from Chinese shores, simply because we are afraid that we may 
fer the time lose the approval of certain unreasonable and extreme 
popular leaders of California and other coast States? Does the 
question not answer itself? Is it not the duty of members of Con- 
gress and of the Executive to disregard the unreasonable demands 
of a portion of the community deeply prejudiced upon this sub- 
ject in the Far West and insist on extending justice and courtesy 
to a people from whom we are deriving, and are likely to derive, 
such immense benefit in the way of international trade?” 

But whether the prediction that Secretary Metcalf will resign be 
baseless or not, it should be noted that he did not remain silent in 
the face of censure and complaint. In fact he gave the President 
some belated information in excuse of the acts done by his depart- 
ment; and besides, he is reported as bluntly saying in an interview 
that “the exclusion law is not harshly administered.” His defense 
for whatever severities his subordinates may have shown to the 
Chinese is explained by the Boston Hera/d substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“Secretary Metcalf accuses the Chinese Government, or at least 
Chinese officials, of issuing fraudulent certificates to Chinese 
coolies. In these certificates the coolies are described as receiv- 
ing certificates from the officials of their own country which are 
intended, under our law, to enable merchants, students, and trav- 
elers to enter freely into this country and to travel through it. 
These certificates are countersigned by our own diplomatic and con- 
sular officers. The harshest words which the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor apply to our own officers in 
speaking of these certificates is that they have beennegligent. They 
have countersigned, in other words, the fraudulent certificates, so 
called, given by Chinese officials, and, doing it carelessly, have en- 
abled a great many coolies to come to the United States under the 
pretense of being merchants, students, or travelers.” 

But while, as the Heva/d furthér remarks, “ the harshness mani- 
tested by the administrators of the exclusion law is born of dislike 
to the Chinamen, or is due to the willingness of our officials, and 
to their readiness, also, to heed the voice of those who vote on the 
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FIRING THE FOREIGNER. 
The East threatens to adopt more “ Western methods.” 
—Warren in the Boston Hera/d. 
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Pacific coast,” yet nevertheless it very plainly appears that two 
diametrically opposing views are entertained regarding the exclu- 
sion law even in these Pacific coast States where the true hotbed 
of the anti-Chinese sentiment is located. The laboring classes 
want the laws enforced with all the severity allowable. On the 
other hand, the business men, as a rule, desire that there should be 
a liberal interpretation and administration of the law in favor of 
the Chinese. The Detroit “ee Press, in commenting upon this 
feature of the case, remarks: 


“Sentiment in the Far West was supposedly solid in favor of 
the most rigid enforcement of the law possible, but a change is 
taking place among business men and manufacturers, who are be- 
ginning to realize the peril confronting this country as a result of 
the threatened boycott of American-made goods by the Chinese 
commercial guilds. This is evidenced by the action of the Port- 
land, Ore., chamber of commerce in telegraphing President Roose- 
velt calling attention to the conditions existing and earnestly recom- 
mending a more liberal interpretation of the laws and the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the matter and recommend to 
Congress such legislation as will promote increased harmony be- 
tween the two nations.” 


The New York Hera/d says: 


“On the other hand, the temper of the labor unions, particularly 
those on the Pacific coast, may be inferred from the fact thata 
new organization has been formed in California to urge that the 
Chinese exclusion act be extended to exclude Japanese and Korean 
laborers from the United States and its insular possessions.” 





‘*‘PROFESSIONAL AMATEURS” IN ATHLETICS, 


~HE agitation stirred up by Mr. Henry Beach Needham’s ac- 
count of “Commercialism in College Athletics” continues 

to goon. Much wholesome discussion of the evil complained of 
has taken place. As will be recalled by reference to our digest of 
comment in these columns a month ago, Mr. Needham went no 
further than to state the facts and to deprecate the condition which 
they disclosed. Subsequent writers, however, have been so bold 
as to ascribe a cause for the trouble and to suggest the remedy. 
Perhaps the most forcible article in this direction, which has fol 
lowed Mr. Needham’s exfos¢, is that of Mr. Caspar Whitney, 
published in the July number of Outing. Mr. Whitney has been 
studying and writing on college sports for twenty years, and for 
this reason more than usual importance is attached to all that he 
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Says on the subject. He does not take quite the alarming view of 
the case which Mr. Needham takes, as the following quotation 
will show: 

“ Within the time I have so closely followed the subject I have 
seen the standard improve from corruption to comparative purity. 
There is no comparison between the condition of college athletics 
to-day and that of say ten years ago. Cases of rule infringement, 
of ineligible students played, are to-day the exceptions at our lead- 
ing colleges. Ten to twelve years ago they were the rule.” 


But, nevertheless, Mr. Whitney admits that Mr. Needham’s ar- 
ticle “ marshals an array of facts bearing on commercialism in col- 
lege sport which is startling.” It seems to be the opinion of Mr. 
Whitney that the employment of “professional coaches” does 
more than any other cause to foster and maintain the spirit of com- 
mercialism in college athletics. 
tention are as follows: 


His words in support of this con- 


“I say that in my judgment, based upon a score of years of close 
study of this subject, the professional coach has more to do with 
the present spirit in our universities of winning at any cost than 
any other single factor. There are many excellent men who are 
professionals. I make no criticism of them individually ; I would 
not be interpreted as reflecting upon their honesty of purpose or 
their personal character. In the nature of things, in the common 
sense of things, the man who is employed to coach and make foot- 
ball teams, baseball teams, track teams, crews, what you will, is 
bound to be governed by the single thought of winning. It is his 
business ; it is his reputation ; it is his life’s work, his success, his 
all in all to turn out teams that beat the combinations of a rival 
university. He must win in order to hold his job.” 

But if all of Mr. Whitney’s charges be true, there is no immedi- 
ate danger that the professional coach will lose his job, and there 
is also but little hope that any other of the practises objected to 
will soon be abandoned ; for the faculties, alumni, and students of 
all the larger colleges, in his belief, appear to be entirely willing 
to allow the present order of things to remain. Says Mr. Whit- 
ney: 

“ Regularly as the football season comes around, presidents and 
gentlemen in high standing in the university world relieve them- 
selves of certain pent-up feelings through the newspapers. Foot- 
ball is damned from kick to touch-down, charged with trickery, 
charged with unmaking of character, charged with all crimes on 
the calendar from A to Z. ... But when the football season 
draws near and the baseball season is at hand, and various individ- 
ual illustrations of these practises that have zen so vigorously de- 
nounced are brought to the attention of our worthy presidents and 
faculty members and athletic-committee chairmen—behold an in- 
stant scramble for a stretching of the rule to fit the particular case!” 


When the rule has at last been stretched so as to permit “re- 
cruiting” and the employment of real professionals and profes- 
sional amateurs, “the president shifts his responsibility to the 
chairman of the athletic committee, and the athletic committee 
shifts it to the a/wmnus—and the alumnus saws wood every min- 
ute.” But Mr. Whitney declares that “ the president and the ath- 
letic committee and the college itself should not escape condemna- 
tion by putting the odium” of these evil practises “on alumni 
shoulders”; especially so when these college officials could end 
the trouble and scandal simply by doing their plain duty. 
clusion, Mr. Whitney says: 


In con- 


“If Harvard and Yale should get together, whether as to facul- 
ties or athletic committees or bodies of a/umuni, and say we will 
have no men on our teams—regardless of the individual's athletic 
ability, regardless of what it meant to the strength or weakness of 
their respective teams—who have played on semi-professional ball 
nines, who are being ‘ assisted,’ who, in a word, have transgressed 
the letter or spirit of the Providence rules—there would be in- 
stant end to all transgression. But the facts are that, while Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard and President Hadley of Yale are preach- 
ing and writing against uncleanliness in college athletics, their 
athletic committees are about to pass a rule whitewashing any 
athlete who has accepted money for his playing skill before he was 
nineteen years of age! They say this is an effort to separate the 
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black sheep from the gray ones. And that is just the point; just 
an illustration of the spirit of commercialism in our college sport. 
Why separate the black from the gray? Why consider the gray 
at all? What is the matter with keeping our sport to those con- 
cerning whose color there is no question? Why should our col- 
leges be always making rules in order to get in desirable athletes 
who have in some direction or in some way violated the written 
law or the spirit of amateur sport? Why mws¢ the nine have a 
man who is tainted? Why can not the faculties rise above the 
pressing demand of the football captain? Why are Yale and 
Pennsylvania bidding in rivairy for the services of a trainer?” 


President Roosevelt also referred to this subject in his address 
to the graduates at Harvard on Wednesday of last week. After 
speaking favorably of “rough games,” but decrying brutality, he 
said : 


“ And, finally, it is a much worse thing to permit college sport 
to become in any shape or way tainted by professionalism, or by 
so much as the slightest suspicion of money-making; and this is 
especially true if the professionalism is furtive, if the boy or man 
violates the spirit of the rule while striving to keep within the let- 
ter. 

“Professional sport is all right in its way. I am glad to say 
that among my friends I number professional boxers and wrest- 
lers, oarsmen, and baseball men, whose regard I value, and whom 
in turn I regard as thoroughly good citizens. But the college un- 
dergraduate who, in furtive fashion, becomes a semi-professional 
is an unmitigated curse, and that not alone to university life and to 
the cause of amateur sport; for the college graduate ought in after 
years to take the lead in putting the business morality of this coun- 
try on a proper plane, and he can not do it if in his own college 
career his code of conduct has been warped and twisted.” 


NAVAL AUTHORITIES ON THE NAVAL 
BATTLE. 


HERE still seems to be a lack of authentic and definite infor- 
mation as to many important details of the Battle of the Sea 

of Japan and of the other naval operations in the Far East. A 
few facts, however, have been established, and from these experts 
are trying to find the lessons to be taught by the remarkable and 
uninterrupted series of Japanese successes. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting contribution to the literature of the subject is the article 


~ by Captain A. T. Mahan (in Codlier’s Weekly of June 17), who is 


looked upon by many as America’s foremost critic in naval affairs. 
We gather from Captain Mahan’s article that, while the Russians 
had more battle-ships, they had fewer armored cruisers and tor- 
pedo-vessels ; and that the deficiency in these two latter classes 
was so pronounced as to give to the Japanese a decided superiority 
in the number of armored vessels and in the total of the fighting 
units of their fleet. The other advantages possessed by the Jap- 
anese were a home base and such fine training and experience that 
there was “no approach to equality in the efficiency of the oppos- 
ing ships’ companies.” Under these adverse circumstances Admi- 
ral Rozhdestvensky steamed with full speed ahead through the 
Tsushima Strait in two columns, with the weaker and lighter ves- 
sels toward the enemy, whom he met at the eastern entrance of the 
strait at close on to 2 P.M.—a fact which Captain Mahan brings out 
to show that the opposing fleets had only five hours and a half of 
daylight in which to fight on the first day of the battle. 

In commenting upon the Russian admiral’s disposition of his 
vessels, Captain Mahan says: “I should certainly hesitate to join 
in condemning the arrangement, tactically considered. Least of 
all should I do so on the ground I have seen that this lighter line 
was thrown into confusion and so reacted upon and confused the 
main battle line.” The arrangement, however, proved disastrous 
to the Russians, on account of the superior seamanship of Togo, 
who clearly outmaneuvered his opponent by hurling all his availa- 
ble force on his lighter line and throwing it intodisorder. “There 


would be in such conditions,” Captain Mahan asserts, “nothing 
to cause confusion among capable and self-possessed captains.” 
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But it seems that the Russian captains lacked the qualities referred 
to. For as Captain Mahan continues: 


“Into such disorder the Russians fell, facilitating still further 
the concentration of enemies upon separated vessels or groups ; 
an opportunity which the Japanese were enabled to improve by 
being numerically much superior in armored vessels on the whole, 
tho with fewer battle-ships.” 


It was, in the opinion of Captain Mahan, the greater number of 
vessels possessed by the Japanese which enabled them “to com- 

















From stereograph, copyricht 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 
STREET DECORATIONS IN YOKOHAMA. 


After the smashing of the Russian fleet in the sea of Japar. 


bine to advantage ” and to turn this trick, and hence he draws his 
first conclusion as to the lessons of the Battle of the Sea of Japan. 
He says: 


“ This, if accurately inferred from the instance before us, sounds 
again the warning, continually repeated, but in vain, that in dis- 
tributing fleet tonnage regard must be had to numbers, quite as 
really as to the size of the individual ship. This I say, while fully 
conscious of the paradox that an amount of power developed in a 
single ship is more efficient than the same amount in two. In part, 
the present Japanese success has been the triumph of greater num- 
bers, skilfully combined, over superior individual ship power, too 
concentrated for flexibility of movement.” 


The only part which Captain Mahan finds that the torpedo-boats 
played in this great tight was to increase “the confusion once initi- 
ated,” and to attack “an enemy crippled and broken” under 
“cover of darkness” which sooncame on. Captain Mahan admits 
that in this crisis the torpedo craft did excellent service, but never- 


theless he declares: 


“Yet, altho we may be sure they did much good work, the testi- 
mony more and more seems to show that the decisive effect had 
been produced by the guns, and that the destroyers acted mainly 
the part of cavalry, rounding up and completing the destruction of 
a foe already decisively routed. It may be believed that they in 
many cases sank what the Japanese, in Nelson’s phrase, might 
have considered already ‘ their own ships.’ It is reported that 
this enveloping movement was shared also by some of the armored 
vessels, moving by the rear, and seemingly also to the other side; 
a distribution of vessels followed by combination of movement— 
corresponding to analysis and synthesis—which is only possible to 
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numbers, and enforces again the need for numbers, as well as for 
individual power.” 

So, in view of all known circumstances, Captain Mahan makes 
the emphatic assertion that “ the superiority of the battle-ship and 
of the gun tor the main purposes of naval warfare has not been 
shaken.” In conclusion, the captain speaks of the report that, in 
spite of the disorder which reigned, the crippled battle-ships beat 
off after dark two attacks of the whole flotilla of the enemy’s de- 
stroyers, and remarks: 


“Should the official accounts confirm this, it will approach dem- 
onstration that uninjured battle-ships, manned by watchful seamen 
who keep their head, will in the long run suffer from torpedo attack 
only in the same proportion as any military force suffers from 
other incidents of war. Let it be mentioned also that the torpedo- 
vessel, from the delicacy of its constitution—a box of machinery— 
and from the narrowness of its coal supply, will always be most 
numerous and efficient in home waters. This advantage in this 
case fell to the Japanese, and it may have contributed to determine 
Togo’s choice of position. This particular consideration shows 
that, in the broad view of naval policy, the function of the torpedo- 
vessel is defensive, altho its local action is offensive.” 


Other experts who have essayed to analyze the results of the 
naval operations in the Far East all seem to agree with the main 
conclusion reached by Captain Mahan, which is that the battle- 
ship still remains supreme. Thus Captain Edward W. Very, late 
U.S. N., says, in Harper's Weekly for July 1: 

“ The remedy, therefore, for the overtoppling budget does not lie 
in abolishing the battle-ship for a makeshift substitute, no matter 
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CELEBRATING THE VICTORY IN TOKYO. 


how valuable as a fighting unit that substitute may be within its 
own province. Nor does it lie in retrograding the size and power 
of future battle-ships, for in this the unit of the squadron so vitally 
necessary for thorough efficiency is sacrificed. If a sacrifice is to 
be made, it must be in magnitude of the power as a whole, but 
never under any circumstances should a single step be taken that 
shall endanger the thorough efficiency of whatever limited power 
there be.” 


And Commander Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N., in the same mag- 
azine says: 


“Many Congressmen of undoubted ability and patriotism, and 
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distinguished in their own professions, have challenged the declar- 
ation of the men of the naval profession that they needed very 
large battle-ships. Now what the recent successes of Japan have 
done for naval officers, and therefore for the country, is to prove 
that they were right. . . . Some of the immediate results are easy 
to foresee. One is that the great American fleet, so long desired 
and needed, will at last come into being.” 





THE RUSSIAN NAVAL MUTINY. 


‘J F there were any doubts in the American press that a rebellion 

is under way in Russia, the events of last week seem to have 
removed them. With the remnant of the Czar’s navy saturated 
with the spirit of mutiny, and with the uprisings in Odessa, Lodz, 
and Warsaw, and a score or more towns in all parts of Russia, 
our papers hold out little hope for the future of the Czar’s reign. 
“The Russian Empire continues on its eighteen-hour schedule to 
ruin,” declares the New York J/ai/,; and the New York Gilode 
thinks that “it is evident that organized revolt is under way.” 
The Philadelphia Press says: 

“ The shadow and eclipse of revolution is sweeping over a great 
empire, and in its sudden darkness nothing is clear, save one great 
fact—the Goverament faces disaffection in its military service on 
land as well as at sea, as well as the complete disorganization of 
all civil means for maintaining order. 

“It is now a mere question of time when some regiment or some 
garrison will raise the standard of revolt and unite with the mob. 
Nothing can prevent this but some sudden palace revolution, aid- 
ed, it may be, by the local authorities of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, which puts the Liberal forces of the empire in control in the 
name of the Czar or of his successor. 

“ But speculation is as useless and as fruitless, now that the storm 
of revolution, successful or not, has broken, as to predict midway 
the next stroke of a storm or of earthquake.” 


Probably the most sensational of all the happenings in Russia, 
last week, was the outbreak aboard some of the war-ships of the 
Black Sea fleet. The mutiny began on board the Axiaz Potem- 
kine, and followed, it is reported, the shooting of a sailor, who in 
behalf of his comrades had made a complaint against bad treat- 
ment. On June 28 the battle-ship was seized by the insurgent 
crew, who hoisted a red flag, and, putting in at Odessa, became 
the fighting allies of the strikers on shore. At that time anarchy 
ran riot in Odessa. The populace resisted the troops, burned 
public buildings, and much of the shipping around the harbor. 
As at Lodz, the week before, the casualties are hard to ascertain. 
Finally the military gained control of the situation, while Admiral 
Kruger, in command of the Black Sea fleet, was sent to capture or 
sink the Xniaz Potemkine, which threatened the city. Kruger ar- 
rived at Odessa on June 30, but the Awaz refused to surrender, 
and, to make matters worse, was joined by the battle-ship Georgz 
Pobiedonosetz. Kruger signalled his ships to proceed to Sevasto- 
pol, but these two ships refused to obey. The Admiral, it is said, 
was afraid to fire on the mutineers, because of the mutinous state 
of his own men. The men aboard the Podzedonosetz, after a day 
in mutiny, offered to surrender, but the Kuzaz Potemkine pro- 
ceeded to cruise about the Black Sea. The condition aboard the 
vessels of the Black Sea fleet was such that the Admiralty decided 
to put the crews ashore and to ungear the machinery. 

“If the spirit of the men on the Aniaz Potemkine fairly repre- 
sents that of the rest of the men in the ranks of the Czar’s navy 
and army, we need not go far to seek the reason for the one-sided 
victory in the Sea of Japan and for the successive Japanese vic- 
tories on the plains of Manchuria,” declares the Philadelphia 
Ledger; and the New York Evening Post, in commenting on the 
mutiny on the Awiaz Potemkine says: 


“The history of navies could be overhauled for a century back 
without finding as tragic or startling a story as tuat which came 
from Odessa yesterday. Not even Marryat or Cooper ever por- 
trayed in their sea novels the crew of a large man-of-war rising 
against their own officers, and certainly this is'the first time that 
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the red flag of anarchy has ever been flung to the breeze froma 
war-ship’s masthead. On the face of the news, it is hard to be- 
lieve that the mutiny was merely the result of serving bad food. 
The Russian sailor is accustomed to ill-treatment, to being kicked 
and cuffed about the decks, and it hardly required the fact that two 
torpedo-boats are supporting the crew of the Auiaz Potemkine, 
and the St. Petersburg rumors that the men on other ships have 
risen, to make it appear as if the Odessa tragedy were part of a 
well-thought-out revolutionary plan. But none of the tragic hap- 
penings which have affected Russia these last two months so 
clearly shows the seething popular discontent with present condi- 
tions. These sailors have had no long cruises to make under try- 
ing conditions, as had Rohzdestvensky’s men when they showed 
signs of insubordination off Madagascar. But, doubtless, the sail- 
ors of the Black Sea squadron have felt deeply the sacrifice of their 
comrades of the Baltic fleet, and have longed for a chance to ex- 
press their opinions for this reason alone. Itis not surprising that 
the news has created a panic in St. Petersburg, and that there is 
already a belief that more than one regiment is disaffected. If 
this army dissatisfaction spreads, the throne will totter. Its only 
support to-day is bayonets, and if these fail there will be a crash 
to shake the world.” 


BEEF TRUST INDICTMENTS. 


HE indictment of seventeen beef magnates and five of their 
corporations for violating the Sherman anti-trust law does 
not seem to inspire the press with the conviction that the magnates 
will go to jail, that the “trust” will be broken up, or that the price 
of meat will fall. The New York American notes that on the 
same day that the Federal grand jury returned these indictments 
in Chicago, the Cook County grand jury, sitting in the same city, 
returned indictments against forty-seven strikers and labor agita- 
tors for offenses committed in connection with the teamster’s 
strike, and it asks which are more likely to be sent to prison. The 
meat-trust indictments bear the names of some of the most promi- 
nent packers in the country, such as J. Ogden Armour, Charles 
Armour, Louis F. Swift, Charles Swift, Edward F. Swift, Edward 
Cudahy, Edward Morris, and Ira W. Morris. The New York 
Tribune thinks that crime has been committed in the operations 
of the beef industry, and expresses the hope that it will be shown 
that our system of justice is “as ready and powerful in dealing 
with the lawbreakers working through great industrial corpora- 
tions as with those working through labor unions.” The New 
York World(Dem.) and Press (Rep.) seize this occasion to make 
some rather slurring comparisons between the beef-trust case and 
the Morton rebate case. “Fortunately no beef-packer is a mem- 
ber of the cabinet,” remarks 7he World, and The Press says: 


“We do not dare to imagine what would have happened in the 
beef-trust cases if instead of Mr. J. Ogden Armour the president 
of that organization had been Mr. Paul Morton or some one with 
an equal claim on the unlimited friendship of President Roosevelt. 
The public can only be grateful that the Administration had no 
friends to protect from justice at Chicago, and must hail with sat- 
isfaction the indictment of the twenty-one men who have main- 
tained the cruel conspiracy popularly identified as the beef trust.” 


John S. Miller, of counsel for the packing firms, says: 


“] ask for the packers who have been indicted the withholding 
of judgment until their side of this matter can be properly pre- 
sented. I think the investigation on which these indictments are 
based was instituted and carried on with the previous conviction 
that the accused were guilty, and that the thing to accomplish was 
to get the evidence. The packers have been held in prejudice and 
condemned by being called a beef trust, by continued and repeat- 
ed charges, without proofs, and by gross falsehood and misrepre- 
sentations. The Garfield report accurately stated the facts in re- 
spect to the packing business, but its results, which were truthful 
and accurate, did not agree with the exaggerated and false charges 
that have been made. : 

“ The packers are not violators of the Sherman act. They have 
endeavored to comply with the law in the best of faith, and in my 
opinion they have done so.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE FAIRYLAND DRAMA OF J. M. BARRIE. 


ica! PROOF of Mr. Barrie’s value to the stage,” declares Max 

Beerbohm, “is that his plays would not have the faintest 
chance of being produced if they were written by any other man.” 
As it is, not only are they produced, but their production is a 
source of much profit both to the author and to Mr. Charles Froh- 


man, the manager who had enough business imagination to present 
them. 


Mr. Barrie’s more recent successes have been won in London by 
“Peter Pan; or the Boy Who Wouldn’t Grow Up,” “ Pantaloon,” 
and “ Alice Sit-by-the-fire.” The first of these, which.will proba- 
bly be seen in America next season, is characterized by Mr. Syd- 
ney Brooks as “almost perfect Barry.” Writing in Harper's 
Weekly (June 24), Mr. Brooks says of this play : 


“Nobody but Mr. Barrie could have written it; nobody but he 
would have even had the courage to conceive it. Fairyland, and 
the dreams of a boy of ten, and all the logical topsyturvyness of 
childhood dramatized—actually dramatized! You begin in a nur- 
sery and you end in the Never Never Never Land. You have 
children bathed and tucked up in bed, with a gigantic dog for a 
nurse; you have them taught how to fly by Peter Pan—and fly 
they do, out of the nursery window, to where Peter lives under- 
ground with boys who have been spilled from their perambulators 
by careless nurse-maids ; you have everything you ever did in those 
early waking dreams that no sleeping ones ever rival afterward— 
fights with wolves, gorgeous Stevensonian battles with pirates, 
intoxicating Fenimore-Cooperish wallowings in the blood of In- 
dians; you have, in short, yourself as you always knew you would 
be if only you had your chance—the invincible patriot, the reckless 
swashbuckler, the tireless enemy of the Jolly Roger, and the cas- 
ual rescuer of beauty in distress. All this ‘ Peter Pan’ gives you, 
this and much else; till you feel that justice has been done to your 
merits at last. That there are in it passages that seem over- 
strained, and some, tho not many, ‘ false notes,’ is very possible ; 
but who cares for that? When a genius can make us all remem- 
ber what too many of us forget, can take us back, and can recon- 
struct the very essence and vitality of childhood, it is the part of 
wisdom to accept without cavil. That is how London has accept- 
ed‘ Peter Pan.’ That, too, of a surety is how New York will ac- 
cept it.” 


Mr. George Henry Payne, in a London letter to 7he Evening 
Telegram (New York), declares that in“ Peter Pan” Barrie has 
written around “the eternal truth of motherhood” a play “that 
will live for years and years, and even more years.” 
Mr. Payne, “ the new note in play writing.” 
we quote as follows: 


It is, says 
From his description 


“The play opens almost like one of the modern English com- 
edies —a piece of daring indeed for one who is about to spin a fairy 
tale of as tenuous tissue as that of Grimm or Andersen. Mr. and 
Mrs. Darling, before going out to a fashionable dinner, are saying 
good-night in the nursery to their children. ...... 

“Peter Pan, hunting for his shadow, as all things of air are 
always hunting for some sign of body or flesh, comes flying in at 
the window of the nursery, and Wende, waking, meets for the first 
time a real representative of the Fairy Land. But the fairies, Pe- 
ter tells her, are fast dying out, for ‘ Every time a little child says 
she does not believe in fairies a fairy drops dead.’ 

“Off to the Never Never Land Peter takes the three children, 
for Wende has promised to be a mother to him—you see, Peter 
never had a mother—and you can imagine how excited the chil- 
dren are at being taken to a place where they will see fairies and 
have nothing to do but fly about all day. And the wonderful 
things that happen in the Never Never Land! The pirates come 
to steal Wende, for even the fierce pirates know that if you have a 
mother no harm can come to you, and Wende is such a good little 
mother that her fame spreads rapidly. Then the Indians fight the 
pirates, but they are defeated in a terrible battle and Wende and 
the lost children—for the Never Never Land is inhabited by the 
children who fell out of their perambulators when nurses were flirt- 
ing with policemen—are carried away. 

“Before Wende goes she has made Peter promise to take his 
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medicine regularly and be sure to wear heavy underwear until the 
late spring. But his medicine has been poisoned by the pirates, 
and Tinklebell, the faithful fairy companion, takes it herself to 
save Peter. 

“ But Tinklebell is dying ; she grows dimmer and dimmer, for to 
human eyes a real fairy seems only a dancing light. Peter is in 
despair and bethinks him of the only thing that really can save a 
fairy’s life, and down to the footlights he rushes and throwing out 
both hands in a fervent appeal : 

“* Oh, you children who say you don’t believe in fairies, show 
now that you do and save Tinklebell’s life; clap your hands that 
she may live. Tinklebell appeals to you.’ 

“And {rom orchestra stall to gallery I doubt if there was one 




















From a drawing by William Nicholson. 
MR. J. M. BARRIE. 


A critic pictures Queen Mab saying at his cradle: “ He shall be a boy as long 
as he lives; he shall have a way with him, so that people shall like him to be 
always a boy; and he shall have the courage to go on being a boy, however hard 
they try to make him grow up.” 


who did not respond. The demonstration lasted several minutes, 
and as an insight into human nature was one of the finest scenes 
one could witness. 

“Of the Barrie humor with which the play is filled, of the insight 
into lite and modern foibles, of the intellectual strength of many a 
jesting point, one could write columns. And yet Peter Pan isa 
fairy story, a real tairy story with music and dances and what not, 
the tairy story of the beauty of motherhood, the fairy story of 
keeping children young.” 


, 


“Pantaloon” and “ Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” while not fairy sto- 
ries, are scarcely less fanciful in treatment, and the slightness of 
their dramatic substance, when separated from the genius of the 
author, leads Max Beerbohm to remark that “alone among artists, 
Mr. Barrie is inspired by very lack of material.” The drama, it 


appears, is indebted to Mr. Barrie for having opened to it new 





Solow at set > 
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fields. A doubt may be entertained, however, as to whether these 
fields can be successfully occupied by any other than Barrie’s pe- 
culiar genius—the genius, claims the London Oxtlook, of one who 
is still a boy at forty-five. Says the same paper: 


“Not once in a century does the star dance and Queen Mab 
stand godmother to an earth-born child, tho now and then some 
dull moralist will lay a false claim to these honors. Every child 
who really receives them is 


A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay; 
but of all those few none has found the world so ready to be way- 
laid and to join in the fun as Barrie. Queen Mab has been very 
kind to him. She has taught him all the trickiness of a good 
fairy, with none of the spitefulness of a bad fairy: he is full of the 
French madice and has no spark of the English malice. And so 
the wise ones among the grown-ups, judging him by none of their 
own standards, let him play with them as he will, and love him 
for it.” 





WHISTLER AND WATTS CONTRASTED. 


ONDON’S art exhibitions of the past winter have led Mr. 
Roger E.Fry to comment, in 7he Quarterly Review, on the 
individualism of the English masters. “The characteristics of a 
nation with a hundred creeds and only one sauce make themselves 
felt even in our art.” In illustration he compares Watts and 
Whistler, each, he says, “in some ways typical of English art,” 
yet remarkable for their “extraordinary unlikeness.” For Watts, 
“art was an organic part of human life, affected by its conditions 
and expressive of its needs.” Whistler, on the other hand, “as. 
serted the unique nature of the sense of beauty, its uselessness, its 
separation from all other human faculties, and its supreme claims.” 
If there be such a thing as a religion of beauty, says Mr. Fry, 
Whistler was its hierophant. In further characterization we read : 


“Whistler, the pamphleteer, the journalist, the dandy, the pug- 
nacious litigant, was always in evidence. One might have sup- 
posed then that here at least was the man who, loving publicity 
and the stir of city life, would have been able to say, in a spark- 
ling and witty idiom of his own, something about life. Even if he 
had not interpreted its deeper significance, we might have expected 
from him some close and convincing statement of its fashions and 
its follies. But no artistever shrank from life more than Whistler. 
No one approached it with more haughty and self-contained re- 
serve. He was never really on terms with life; his keen intelli- 
gence made him alert to detect fallacies in the proverbial philoso- 
phies of his day, and his corrosive wit made his exposure-of them 
bitterly resented. He became a negative Mephistophelian figure ; 
his geniality shriveled, his sympathies were crushed both from 
within and from without. But the very fastidiousness of taste, 
both intellectual and esthetic, which thus set him in opposition to 
life prevented him from giving vent, as a Swift or Carlyle, to the 
rage of his heart. The fire burned within him, but he spoke only 
ephemeral witticisms in the press; he never painted the satires 
that he conceived; for the root of all his quarrel with life lay 
in the one really deep emotion he possessed—the love of pure 
en ae eee 

“His theory, then, that the esthetic emotion is entirely distinct 
and self-sufficient, made it a point of honor for him to eliminate 
from his painting all that indignation with a gross generation which 
might conceivably have inspired in him an art of terrible denuncia- 
tion like Daumier’s. His fiery and militant spirit concentrated it- 
self on the perfection of beauty, on the search for it in its purest 
aspects, where its elements could be seized apart from any possi- 
bie meanings they might connote. He made almost a fetish of 
the artistic conscience. His negations and exclusions became 
more and more exacting, his points of contact with life rarer. . 

He realized taste in its highest development. For its perfection 
it required a scrupulosity and ascesis which made it analogous to 
moral purity. He carried it about with him as a prophylactic 
against the contaminations of a vulgar age; he lived by it asa re- 
ligious by his rule ; he almost sank the genius in the man of taste.” 


And again: 
“ Whistler stands alone untouched by the imitations of life, pro- 
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testing that beauty exists apart, that the work of man’s hands is 
fairer than all that nature can show. He is a monument to the 
power of the artist’s creed in its narrowest interpretations, and to 
the unbending rectitude of the artistic conscience, a lonely, scarcely 
a lovable, but surely an heroic figure.” 

Watts, says the writer, “ presents at almost every point the com- 
pletest contrast to Whistler.” Of Watts we read further: 


“ He clung always with a genial pertinacity to what was hopeful 
and elevating. He was positive and generous where Whistler was 
negative and cynical. His easily kindled enthusiasm for what was 
noble silenced the critical and discriminating faculties of the intel- 
lect. Where Whistler was moved to scornful indignation by the 
hasty assumptions of a superficial and facile philosophy, by the 
easy-going generalizations which were current at the time, Watts’s 
imagination responded with glowing enthusiasm. . .. To his 
genial, assimilative nature the harsh abstraction of Whistler’s ar- 
tistic Calvinism, with its insistence on perfection, had no meaning. 
For him perfection, as the result of deliberate and critical choice, 
of rejection and exclusion, had no attractions. He created by in- 
clusion and absorption, by identifying himself with some great and 
elevating idea which gathered to itself, as it grew, what was neces- 
sary to its sustenance, careless even if it included some accidental 
and unnecessary accretions. 

“We are not, then, to look to Watts for perfection ; each picture 
oi his was a struggle to express some idea which stirred his emo- 
tions. He was bound to be experimental and tentative in his efforts 
to find for this the expressive symbol. And the very importance 
of the ideas to him, the high duty which he believed lay upon him 
to utter them to the world, prevented him from a curious preoccu- 
pation with the mode of their embodiment.” 


Yet Watts, “ almost alone of English artists, . . . has attempted 
the grand style, and on its highest plane.” “ His spirit,” says Mr. 
Fry, “ moved at ease in a large orbit; his ears were attuned to ma- 
jestic strains; he had to be grandiose or nothing.” In Mr. Fry’s 
opinion the great mystery of Watts’s work is that “in an age of 
exasperating and nervous activity, greeted on all sides by the jerky 
briskness of the modern man,” he succeeded in expressing himself 
in the grand style at all. 

As to Watts’s future position among the world’s great artists, 
Mr. Fry finds it far more difficult to prophesy than in the case of 
Whistler. The latter “accomplished something which had never 
been done before, accomplished it finally and definitively.” But 
Watts “calls up perpetually the memory of the greatest creators, 
of Michelangelo, of Titian, of Rubens; and, if we are perfectly 
frank, his work will not quite stand the test thus inevitably ap- 
plied.” 


Foreign Books in Russia.—According to the St. Peters- 
burg Movoye Vremya, the Kobeko commission on press reforms, 
after thoroughly considering the question of censorship as applied 
to native books, turned its attention to the proper treatment of im- 
ported books in foreign languages, and found that the situation in 
that respect was even more anomalous and chaotic than with regard 
to the national literary output. Russia is the country of transla- 
tions far excellence. She reads and devours everything, and 
American or German or Italian or Dutch books that are hardly 
known in their own respective countries are promptly translated and 
read by her “intelligencia.”. Her magazines are full of translated 
fiction from English, French, and other sources. In view of these 
facts the duties of the censors have not been light, and they have 
fallen into many ludicrous blunders and paradoxes. Thus many 
books which one department permitted in translations another 
prohibited in the original, and while a man might be punished for 
selling or possessing a given French book, there was nothing to 
prevent him from selling or buying the same book ina Russian 
translation. The official report submitted to the commission 
showed, says the paper referred to, that in the years 1871-99 ten 
thousand foreign books were prohibited by the censors, and these 
books included all forms of literature. There has never been any 
revision of this “ index,” and the Minister of the Interior has offered 
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to examine the whole list and remove the ban from at least two- 
thirds of the number. With regard to the future, he proposed to 
abolish the censorship as to all sczen¢ific books in foreign languages, 
including books on politics, social science, and economics, while re- 
taining it with reference to fiction, poetry, plays, and “ popular” 
literature generally. The liberal members of the commission re- 
garded these proposals as inadequate, and advocated greater free- 
dom and less “ distrust of books,” tho they be written in other lan- 
guages.— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FITZGERALD CLASSED AS AN AMATEUR. 


R. ARTHUR C. BENSON, the author of the life of Ed- 
ward FitzGerald that has just been added to the English 
Men of Letters Series, finds it no easy matter to define FitzGerald’s 
position with regard to the literary tradition of the age. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the “Omar” is a piece of absolutely first- 
rate work, its author “can not be said to have affected the stream 
of English poetry very deeply.” Even the language of the poems, 
says Mr. Benson, “ stately and beautiful as it is, has no modernity 
about it; it is not a development, but a reverting to older tradi- 
tions, a memorable graft, so to speak, of a bygone style.” And so 
the finding is that the author—for such translation justifies the 
word—of one of the most widely known volumes of verse in the 
English language, is best described as an “amateur.” Says Mr. 
Benson : 


“ FitzGerald’s position with regard to the poetry that was rising 
and swelling about him is that of a stranded boat on a lee shore. 
He could not bring himself into line with modern verse at all; he 
had none of the nineteenth-century spirit. Yet he is in the fore- 
front of those who, standing apart from the direct current of the 
time, seem destined to make the Victorian age furnish a singularly 
rich anthology of beautiful poetry. How many poets there are in 
the last century whose work does not entitle them to be called great 
poets, who yet have produced a very little of the best quality of 
poetry. The same is singularly true of the Elizabethan age, which 
produced not only great poets, but a large number of poetasters 
whose work rises in a few lyrics into the very front rank. 

“With FitzGerald it may be plainly said that, with the excep- 
tion of ‘Omar’ and ‘The Meadows in Spring,’ all the rest of his 
deliberate work in verse is second-rate, the product of a gifted and 
accomplished amateur.” 


His inability to produce the greater work was due, the author 
thinks, to a deficiency in the imaginative quality. His positive 
faculty was “a strong spectatorial interest in life, a kind of dark 
yet tender philosophy, which gave him his one great opportunity ” 
in literature, and gave him also an attitude toward life that may be 
called thatof theamateur. This stands revealed in his correspond- 
ence. Says Mr. Benson: 


“ But in prose there still remain the wonderful letters; and these 
have a high value, both for their beautiful and original literary 
form, for the careless picture they give of a certain type of retired 
and refined country life, for their unconsidered glimpses of great 
personalities, and for the fact that they present a very peculiar and 
interesting point of view, a delicate criticism of life from a highly 
original standpoint. The melancholy which underlies the letters 
is not a practical or inspiring thing, but it is essentially true; and 
it carries with ita sad refinement, a temperate waiting upon the 
issues of life, a sober resignation, which are pure and noble. Fitz- 
Gerald, by his lover-like tenderness of heart, his wistful desire to 
clasp hands with life, was enabled to resist the temptation, apt to 
beset similar temperaments, to sink into a dreary silence about the 
whole unhappy business. And thus there emerges a certain gen- 
tle and pathetic philosophy, not a philosophy for the brisk, the 
eager, and the successful, but a philosophy for all who find their 
own defects of character too strong for them, and yet would not 
willingly collapse into petulant bitterness. FitzGerald is a sort of 
sedate Hamlet; the madness that wrought in his brain does not 
emerge in loud railings, or in tempestuous and brief agonies of des- 
perate action; but it emerges in many gentle gestures and pathetic 
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beckonings, and a tender desire, in a world where so much is 
dark, that men should cling all together and float into the .dark- 
ness. There are many who can not believe and can not act—and 
for these, as for FitzGerald, it seems best to hold fast to all that 
is dear and beautiful. To such as these FitzGerald speaks heart 
to heart; and after all, no gifts of style, no brisk technique, can 
ever take the place of that closeness of fellowship, which seems to be 
the only human power that may perhaps defy even death. .... 

“Given the shy and sensitive temperament, the acute and skep- 
tical mind, the indolent disposition of FitzGerald, and the ample 
competence which he enjoyed, and the resultant was bound to be 
what it was. He was too sensitive to take his ambitions into the 
arena, too indolent to submit his kindly impulses to an organized 
system of philanthropy; too uncertain to preach a faith which he 
could not hold. But it may be questioned whether the primal law 
which seems to indicate labor as a condition of bodily and mental 
equilibrium can ever be quite successfully evaded. FitzGerald 
felt the need of organized work in his own life, but the pressure 
was never strong enough to induce him to submit himself to uneasy 
conditions.” 


Summarizing his subject’s qualities and attempting to strike a 
balance therefrom the biographer writes: 


“He had a great tenderness for worthless little books, if they 
only revealed some gentle and delicate trait of character, some 
small piece of wistful individuality. A great conception, a broad 
and vigorous motive, often bewildered and stupefied him. His 
idea of the paradise of art was as of a place where you could 
wander quietly about picking a flower here and there, catching a 
little effect, watching a pretty grouping of trees and water, the sun- 
light on a grassy bank or a gable-end. He lived and thought ina 
series of glimpses and vistas, but the plan of the place, its avenues 
and terraces, was unregarded by him. And thus there was a want 
of centrality, of combination, of breadth, about his mind. Art 
was to him not an impassioned quest, but a leisurely wandering in 

“ After all, the process of estimating the character even of the 
best of men must be of the nature of addition and subtraction. It 
is the final note that is our main concern. In FitzGerald’s case, 
on the debit side of the account stand a certain childishness of dis- 
position, indolence, a weak sentimentality, a slackness of moral 
fiber, a deep-seated infirmity of purpose. These may be partly 
condoned by an inherited eccentricity. On the credit side stand 
a true loyalty of nature, an unobtrusive generosity, a real love of 
humanity, a moral clear-sightedness, an acute perception of 
beauty, a literary gift that at its best was of the nature of genius. 
There can be little question on which side the balance lies. We 
may regret the want of strenuousness, the over-developed sensi- 
bility which led him to live constantly in the pathos of the past, 
the pain of the contemplation of perishable sweetness. But we 
may be thankful for so simple, so tender-hearted, so ingenuous a 
life; we may feel that the long quiet years were not misspent which 
produced, if so rarely, the delicate flowers of genius. To enrich 
the world with one imperishable poem, to make music of some of 
the saddest doubts that haunt the mind of man—that is what many 
far busier and more concentrated lives fail to do. To strew the 
threshold of the abyss with flowers, to dart an ethereal gleam into 
the encircling gloom, to set a garland of roses in the very shrine 
of death, to touch despair with beauty—this is to beara part in the 
work of consoling men, of reconciling fate, of enlightening doom, 
of interpreting the vast and awful mind of God. Truth itself can 


do no more than hint at the larger hope—It is He that hath 
made us.’” 


Is There No Standard for Short Stories ?—The 
differences of critical opinion in regard to “ Fagan,” the winner of 
the $5,000 prize in the short-story competition instituted by Cod- 
lier’s Weekly, leads The Argonaut (San Francisco) to the conclu-. 
sion that “there is no standard of excellence for short stories, and 
there never will be.” While three of the judges in the competition 
gave “ Fagan” preference over all others, Senator Lodge gave it 
zero out of a possible one hundred. Says 7he Argonaut: 


“With crude materials, imitating Kipling and London, he [the 
author of ‘ Fagan’| has made a crudely big, but by no means a 
great, story. The only point where ‘ Fagan’ exhibits a trace of 
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vipers, and stirs up its contents. She is de- 





genius is in the description of the Filipino 
girl. And this seems to be the opinion of 
most readers of intelligence. . . . Confirma- 
tory evidence of this is that ‘ Fagan’ was re- 
jected by two magazines before it was sent to 
the weekly’s competition, where it was to win 
the grand prize. ...... 

“ But, truth to tell, there is no standard of 
excellence for short stories, and there never 
will be. Speaking roughly, they all fall into 
two classes: the imaginative and the intimate. 
Poe was the master of the first sort, and ‘ The 
Fall of the House of Usher’ stands, perhaps, 
as the best of all imaginative tales. But Poe 
knew nothing of life, was no close student of 
human character, was not privy to our most 
secret thought. About that he cared nothing. 
In a world he had himself created he dwelt 
content. Some of Maupassant’s stories, on 
the other hand, are marvels of cynical dissec- 
tion of human motives, as, for example, that 
improper one called ‘ Ball of Fat.’ Here is 
exhibited a cruel intimacy with the springs of 
action that makes us writhe. James and Mrs. 
Wharton are other masters of the short story 











MR. ROWLAND THOMAS, 


termined to poison her stepmother, but before 
she carries out her design Tibaldo himself kills 
his wife. Gigliola, meantime, dies in great 
agony as the result of her handling of the fatal 
bag. What happens to the other members of 
the decayed house the dramatist but vaguely 
indicates. They are all doomed, but the light 
is extinguished. 


The Latin critics find much in the tragedy 
to admire, and in spite of the absence of a 
love motive and of a plot characterized by 
suspense and development of character through 
action, it is strong and effective on the stage, 
in their opinion. How it appears to an Anglo- 





Saxon critic may be seen from the following 
expressions of the Rome correspondent of the 
London 77mes, who writes about the play as 
follows: 





“Its purpose is that of the simplest kind— 
to make the flesh creep. It is a modest ambi- 
tion which d’Annunzio shares with his equally 


who write from sure knowledge. ‘ Fagan,’ of | Whose $5,000 prize story, “Fagan,” has  ynromantic prototype, the fat boy in Pick- 


course, falls into neither of these classes, but 
is interesting chiefly because of its unusual setting and simplicity 
of plot, which makes it comprehensible to the least intelligent 
reader.” 





D’ANNUNZIO’S UNSUCCESSFUL TRAGEDY. 


RITICS differ as to the dramatic value and significance of 
Gabriele D’ Annunzio’s new play, the second of the projected 
trilogy. The first, “The Daughter of Jorio,” was a study of popu- 
lar superstition and passion, and despite its gloomy and somber 


' character it was fascinating and full of a peculiar beauty of its 


own. The second,“ The Light Beneath the Bushel,” recently pro- 
duced with little success at Milan and Rome, is chiefly remarkable, 
it appears, for its rich and exuberant language. The symbolism, 
if there be symbolism in the tragedy, is hidden, and the plot is 
described as slight and crude. The play, indeed, is declared to be 
an unexampled collection of crimes and horrors. Some Italian 
and French critics, however, find power and meaning in it. 

The tragedy is a study in decay—the decay of an ancient and 
once proud and great race. The scene is laid in Naples in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and the main incidents of the 
story are as follows: 


Tibaldo de Sangro is the head of the decaying house. He is 
threatened with heart disease and has little moral or physical 
strength. He has a son, Simonetto, who is even feebler and more 
degenerate ; a daughter, Gigliola, who lives for revenge and is 
consumed by that passion, and a half-brother, Bertrando, who is 
the lover of his present wife, once the servant of his house and his 
deceased first wife. 

Gigliola suspects her stepmother of having murdered her mother, 
and the play opens on the anniversary of that lady’s death. It is 
a day of quarrels and bitter recriminations. The daughter has a 
scene with the stepmother, Angizia Fura, and Tibaldo has a vio- 
lent quarrel with Bertrando. Angizia, in the course of the act, con- 
fesses the murder of her mistress and defies the young girl to at- 
tempt vengeance, claiming that the foul deed was committed with 
the approval and complicity of the father. 

But the father turns upon the wicked and faithless Angizia, de- 
nouncing her as the criminal while solemnly protesting his own 
innocence. The spiritless and sickly brother is informed of the 
awful family tragedy, but he is merely thrown into a fit, and no 
action can be expected from him. The“ Light Beneath the Bushel” 
is the flame in Gigliola’s heart. It is she who must punish the 
treacherous, cruel, and venomous Angizia. Buthow? Angizia’s 
father is a snake-catcher, and she is ashamed of him. When he 
appears in the decaying castle of Tibaldo, his daughter throws 
stones at his back. 

Gigliola contrives to steal the snake-catcher’s bag, filied with 


evoked widely divergent critical opinions. 


wick; and even the fat boy’s methods of 
achieving his end are scarcely more humble than those of the I tal- 
ian author. Here is no dream of one who has ‘supp’d full with 
horrors’; but only a cheap nightmare peopled with phantoms so 
worn with long use and age that they would scarce fright a babe. 
There is indeed something pathetic in a poverty of ideas so open 
and confessed that it is fain to furbish up such threadbare bogeys. 

“The author seems to have come to the conclusion that the pub- 
lic is a coarse feeder, and that no food can be too rancid for its 
taste. One can only hope that he may some day realize the differ- 
ence between one public and another, and discover the value of his 
present popularity. The one redeeming feature of his voice is his 
unexampled mastery of the music which lies in his own tongue ; 
and even that is marred by his frequent use of affected or exotic 
words.” 


Tolstoy’s Literary Plans.—A staff writer for the liberal 
St. Petersburg daily, Masha Zhizn (Our Life) gives an account of a 
recent visit to Count Leo Tolstoy’s rural estate, Yasnaya Polyana, 
and his conversation with the great novelist about current and 
other topics. The Count, it appears, was full of energy, strength, 
and vitality, and displayed keen interest in such things as the war, 
European diplomatic intrigue, constitutional reform, agrarian dis- 
content, etc. Withal, he spoke with withering contempt of news- 
papers and newspaper reading. He compared such reading to 
smoking, with all its “depressing, befogging, stupefying, demoral- 
izing effects.” For his own part, he does not read newspapers at 
all and depends for news on his family and visitors. His chief oc- 
cupation consists in preparing the clearest possible exposition of 
his whole philosophy and applying it to practical problems of the 
day. The result will be an elaborate work. But there are several 
other things in process of completion, some of them of an artistic 
and imaginative form. Count Tolstoy was not ready to indicate 
their nature, but he was willing to announce the early appearance 
of a unique eclectic work—a sort of philosophical, social, and ar- 
tistic encyclopedia—a collection of specimens of the best literature 
of all ages and countries. This he had conceived as necessary for 
the guidance of men and women who do not want to waste time on 
inferior or indifferent stuff, and who are desirous of following a 
course of really profitable reading.—7vans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


NOTES. 


SCHILLER’s “ Wilhelm Tell” is being played with great success in the chief 
theater of Tokio, we are informed by the London Academy. The characters 
have Japanese names, Tell is a Japanese hunter, and Gessler a Daimio. 


SomE idea of the polyglot drama of New York may be had from the fact that 
during the dramatic season the hoardings near the Astor Library advertised thea- 
trical performances in the German, Italian, Yiddish, Russian and French lan- 
guages. The Chinese theater in New York does not advertise. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A NEW ANESTHETIC. 


O go to sleep quietly before a surgical operation, to slumber 
peacefully after it, and to waken as if from natural sleep 
with no recollection of what has happened, and with health and 
appetite unimpaired —all this seems an unrealizable ideal in anes- 
thesia ; yet we are assured that French physicians have found a 
new anesthetic that accomplishes all these results. Up to this 
time it can not be said that any substance in use has quite realized 
the surgeon’s ideal. Chloroform and ether are the most common, 
but with chloroform there are occasional accidents which do not 
appear altogether preventable, even with the recent devices that 
enable the physician to administer it mingled with air in any de- 
sired proportion. As to ether, its well-known after-effects are most 
disagreeable. Some recent attempts to utilize the anesthetic quali- 
ties of other chemical substances, culminating in the discovery just 
mentioned, are described in Cosmos (Paris, May 27) by a con- 
tributor. He says: 


“ Other liquids, such as the bromid and chlorid of ethyl, or their 
mixture in certain proportions, produce rapid anesthesia with a 
minimum of danger, but their effect is fleeting, lasting scarcely one 
or two minutes, and it can generally be utilized only for very short 
operations—the opening of abscesses, the extraction of teeth, the 
removal of adenoid growths. 

“Cocain and its recent substitute, stovain, produce local anes- 
thesia that is very useful for small_operations in a limited region. 
By injection of either of these substances into the spinal marrow 
we may produce insensibility of the whole lower part of the body, 
which with a sufficient dose may be extended over the whole body. 
But in spite of the progress of antiseptic manipulation . . . some 
cases of death and others of paralysis have followed the use of this 
method.” 

The writer reminds us that the awakening from the effects of all 
these anesthetics is more or less disagreeable. The Parisian hos- 
pitals, however, are experimenting with a substance that is said 
not to possess this inconvenience. This agent, which is named 
“scopolamin,” is an alkaloid extracted from a plant (Scopolia ja- 
ponica) of the nightshade family (So/anace@), sometimes known as 
“ Japanese belladonna.” This has been familiar to physicians for 
many years as a sedative and it has even been used as an anes- 
thetic since 1900, but the most successful methods date only from 
December last. The substance is now used mixed with morphine, 
and three hypodermic injections are required, each of which 
throws the patient into a deeper sleep until he is quite insensible. 
A peculiarity is that the muscles do not become flaccid, and that 
the patient may be awakened as from normal sleep. 
writer: 


Says the 


“It is very important to note that no matter how deep the sleep 
may be, if the patient be shaken or spoken to loudly and insist- 
ently, or if a noise is made near him, he will awake precisely like 
aman ina natural sleep. But if he is pricked or pinched he shows 
not the slightest sensitiveness. This complete anesthesia, with 
persistence of the intellectual functions, is particularly striking 
with scopolamin, which seems to act exclusively on the sensitive 
fibers. 

“ After the operation, the patient,is placed in his bed, [where] 
he continues to sleep as calmly as before it; the breathing is very 
quiet, and not the least complaint is heard, tho sometimes there is 
a good deal of perspiration. 

“The duration of the sleep varies slightly with different sub- 
jects; it averages four or five hours after the operation (or nine to 
ten hours in all). 

“ The awakening takes place exactly as in ordinary sleep. The 
patient opens his eyes, and his face expresses astonishment at find- 
ing himself in bed. He tries to get his ideas together . . . and 
asks questions of those about him, wanting to know whether the 
operation has yet taken place; generally he calls for a drink and 
then goes to sleep again for several hours. Sometimes he stays 
awake and wants something to eat. Several have refused to be- 
lieve that they had been operated upon. 
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“On the morrow, the patient eats in his customary manner and 
follows with appetite the regimen demanded by the operation that 
he has undergone. 

“ Finally—and this isan important point—none of those operated 
upon remember anything of the operation or of its pain, even when 
they have appeared sensitive during its progress; and this fact 
is the more striking because some patients have appeared to be 
completely awake through the operation, speaking and complain- 
ing as if they had received no anesthetic. 

“Some surgeons, after the first injections of scopolamin, admin- 
ister chloroform. The effects are nearly the same, and in this case 
the scopolamin has the advantage of saving the patient from ap- 
prehension of the operation and of the chloroform . . .; but this 
addition is unnecessary, and scopolamin alone appears to furnish 
a prolonged anesthesia without the inconveniences of chloroform.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





INVENTION AS A DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS. 


HE inventor is popularly regarded as a man who works alone 
for years by himself, following out an impelling idea, which 
leads him sometimes to success and fame, often to failure and star- 


vation. That there are still many such “free-lance” inventors, 























Courtesy of “* The World’s Work,” 


IN THE LABORATORY OF T. A. EDISON, 
The greatest “ free-lance” inventor. 


some of them energetic and ingenious enough to create numerous 
marketable inventions and thus maintain financial independence, 
is acknowledged by French Strother in an article on “The Modern 
Profession of Inventing,” in 7he World’s Work (New York, June) ; 
but he goes on to assert that these are exceptions, and that the 
typical modern inventor is the unknown man who toils with hun- 
dreds of his fellows in what are known as the “inventions depart- 
ments” of great factories. Says Mr. Strother: 


“The great majority of practical inventions are made by a group 
of men of whom the public never hears. These men are members 
of one of the most complicated and highly organized of the mod- 
ern professions. Every great manufacturing concern maintains, 
under one name or another, an ‘inventions department,’ employ- 
ing men who are paid various salaries simply to develop inventions. 
They are supplied with every mechanical appliance to facilitate 
their work; the bills are paid by the company, and every invention 
they make is assigned to the company ‘in consideration of salary 
and one dollar.’ The General Electric Company, at Schenectady, 
N. Y., for example, employs about 800 men who devote much of 
their time to developing new ideas. It spends $2,500,000 a year in 
this development work. The Westinghouse Companies do the 
same thing; so does every progressive manufacturing concern of 
any consequence in the United States. And it is these unknown 
men, grappling with the every-day, practical problems of great 
manfactories, who make most of the inventions of immediate com- 
mercial value. : 

“The inventions departments, the modern development of in- 
venting, are maintained by the great manufacturing concerns. The 
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National Cash Register Company, the Hoe Printing Press Com- 
pany, the United Shoe Machinery Company, the Bell Telephone 
Company, and many others have each a corps of men, who have 
displayed the inventive faculty, at work on salary, developing the 








Courtesy of ‘‘ The World’s Work.’’ 
MR. CHARLES STEINMETZ, 


The chief engineer of the General Electric Company, and his latest invention, a 
model of his mercury arc current fectifier. 


inventions needed by the companies. In any one of these depart- 
ments new devices are being created that will not be made public 
for years to come, because they are not yet perfected. The inven- 
tions ky the time the public knows them are always months, and 
usually years, old. 

“The General Electric Company offers a typical example of the 
use of the inventions department. In an establishment employing 
20,000 men, a round $2,500,000 is spent each year in developing 
patentable inventions. There are about fifty engineers at the head 
of various departments, and each of them is expected, as a part of 
his routine duty, to develop such improvements as are suggested 
by the needs of his department to keep it in a position to meet 
competition. Last year .,412 ideas were carried to the manage- 
ment by 300 men, as patentable inventions. Of these 797 were 
found to be either impracticable or not new. The remaining 615 
were developed by the company to such a degree of perfection that 
applications for patents were filed with the Patent Office at 
Washington. In round numbers, an average of 500 patents a year 
are taken out by the company, every one of them for a device of 
immediate commercial value. To handle the legal end of the com- 
pany’s patent business, drawing up applications for patents, carry- 
ing them through the Patent Office, and conducting suits for 
infringement, a corps of twelve lawyers and twenty-eight assistants 
is maintained at Schenectady, besides two lawyers at Washington 
and one in Europe. These figures give some idea of the dignified 
proportions of the profession of inventing; for this company is 
only one of scores which carry on similar work on a greater or 
lesser scale. Follow one of the 615 inventions patented last year 
through all the stages of its development and consider what an in- 
ventions department means when that work is multipiled by 615.” 


But this is not all. Not only are practicable inventions devel- 
oped in this way, but laboratories of research in pure science are 
often carried on, at a cost of thousands of dollars, in the hope that 
discoveries will be made, in new fields, that can afterward be util- 
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ized. Mr. Strother tells us that the workers in all these different 
branches of an “inventions department” are recruited in various 
ways. Sometimes they are taken from the staff of the company, 
sometimes picked up from all sorts of outside occupations. In 
one case a groceryman from asmali California town became a 
worker in such a department in a large company. According to 
Mr. Strother, the chance or haphazard inventor cuts little figure 
with us. Of the thirty thousand patents taken out annually in the 
United States, nearly all come from persons who make a business 
, 


of inventing, either as “free-lances” or on a salary. 


THE COMING EXPRESS TRAIN. 


HE ease with which the time between New York and Chicago 

has been cut from 20 to 18 hours on two different roads has 

been a matter of general remark. There is talk of another de- 

crease to 17 or even 16 hours in the near future, and the public, as 

usual, is ready for anything. /ectricity (New York) thinks that 

the electric locomotive will make further progress even easier. It 
says, editorially (June 14): 


“From New York to Chicago was once considered a serious jour- 
ney. In provincial days dangers beset the traveler on every side. 
Days were consumed in covering the distance. Now it is buta 


‘question of hours. Shall it be called the ultimate triumph of 


steam? Or shall we inquire as to what this ultimate triumph 
must be? 
“The distance is roughly r,ooo miles between New York and 


‘Chicago. About 29 hours, cut down to 24, was the customary limit 


of time in covering it. A speed of 40 miles an hour averaged up 
along the route. This, during the Columbian Exposition, was con- 
sidered splendid railroading. Since then the locomotive has 
undergone great changes. The well-fortified roadbed, connecting 
that city and ours, invited a higher speed. A 50-mile an hour rate 
then presented the average. The latest reports show a capacity on 
the part of the Pennsylvania and New York Central to regularly 
operate an 18-hour train. This means an average speed of over 55 
miles an hour. Now comes the question again, Is this the ulti- 
mate triumph? We think not. The locomotive can spin along 
much faster than this. Speed must be made subservient to the 
conditions of the road—whether it is clear or not, whether it can 
stand the rapid pounding of this great engine or whether it is safe 
to hurry forward so impetuously. 

“ The suggestion is presented here that electric traction has set 
a new standard. The New York Central will use electric locomo- 





Courtesy of ** The World’s Work.” 
AT WORK ON A DESIGN FOR AN ARC LAMP, 
In the model shop of the General Electric Company. 


tives of 2,200 rated horse-power. A speed of 90 miles an hour is 
easily attainable with a train of cars. Divide 1,000 by goand what 
is the result? A little over 11 hours. These are not merely fig- 
ures, they are facts. The electric locomotives have been tested 
and tried. The system works like a charm, Itwould takea great 
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deal of audacity to 
say when Chicago and 
New York will be the 
termini of an electric 
express system, but it 
is impossible to be 
blind to the truth. Ten 
hours to Chicago from 
New York is not so far 
off after all. Perhaps 
none have recognized 
this fact more readily 
than those from whom 
these results are to be 
expected — the steam 
railroad companies 
themselves.” 


That we shall not 
reach the speed limit 


with our present road- 
LEAF AND FLOWER AND RIPENING FRUIT OF beds—-a fact empha- 
THE Lotus, Nelumbium. 
Protruding above the water, which protects these 
plants from many animals. (Much reduced.) 














sized by the famous 
Berlin - Zossen speed 
trials—is asserted by 
many authorities. Augineering News (June 8) advocates a return to 
the old longitudinal sleeper, to be made of solid concrete. Itsays: 


“ There are very strong reasons for believing that when the time 
comes that the present makeshift track construction which we 
miscall ‘permanent way’ is displaced by something really perma- 
nent, it will be a longitudinal 
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PLANTS THAT HIDE FROM ANIMALS. 


N UMEROUS instances in which the habits of growth of cer- 

tain plants serve to protect them from destruction by ani- 
mal enemies are recounted in 7he Popular Science Monthly (New 
York, June) by Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Michigan agricultural col- 
lege. Some plants, he notes, are thus protected by growing under 
thorn bushes and thistles. He writes: 


“C. G. Pringle, for many years a famous plant collector, espe- 
cially in Mexico and the arid regions of the United States, speaks 
of a native grass of Northern Mexico, Wuhlenbergia Texana, as 
such a great favorite with all grazing animals that it is usually ex- 
terminated or nearly so, except when growing under the protection 
of thorny shrubs, usually mesquite bushes. In Arizona during 
the winter and spring, the Indians bring it long distances into the 
towns to sell. He adds: ‘How many times I have contended 
with the horrid mesquite bushes to gather an armful of this grass 
to carry joyfully to my hungry and jaded horses.’ In such cases 
the thorns, spines, and perhaps bitter taste of the bushes not only 
protect the young growth and leaves of certain plants, but furnish 
shelter for other tender and nutritious herbage. 

“In arid regions, especially, similar instances of protection by 
thorn bushes are numerous.” 


Again, some plants retire beneath the surface of the ground at 
the close of the growing season, especially in regions subject to 
droughts or cold, remaining secure beneath the surface for months 
in the form of bulbs, tubers, and rootstocks. At such times they 
are nearly sure to escape destruction by animals. Examples are 
Solomon’s seal, Dutchman’s breeches, May apple, goldenrod, and 
artichoke. Other plants are 





system rather than a cross-tie 
system. 

“ In view of the present prac- 
tically universal use of wooden 
cross-ties in railway track, it 
may seem extravagant to pre- 
dict so radical a change ; but 








protected by water, and of 
these Professor Beal says: 


“Not only the flowers of 
many species of plants as they 
project above the surface of 











to engineers who are aware 
how widely and successfully 
the longitudinal system of rail 
supports has been used, the proposal will not appear by any means 
revolutionary. 

“For a great many years the longitudinal system was the stand- 
ard track construction on the Great Western Railway of England ; 
and it is still in place on a good many sidings on that railway. In 
Germany for a long time the longitudinal system was in nearly as 
extensive use as the cross-tie system.” 


The substitution of the cross-tie system for the “sleeper” was 
due, the writer asserts; first, to the difficulty of draining the space 
between the rails; secondly, to the necessity of iron tie-bars to 
keep the rails from spreading; and thirdly, to the difficulty of re- 
placing worn-out sleepers without interruption of traffic. With the 
substitution of concrete for wood these objections easily disappear, 
and there is attained a continuous solidity of structure that is im- 
possible with the present system of support ata series of independ- 
ent points. The cost would be great, but the results would be 
worth it. The writer concludes: 


“ An engineer would never design an important building and sup- 
port it on wooden blocks bedded a few inches below the ground 
surface; and he would not consider the case much better if stone 
or concrete blocks were substituted for wooden. To make a per- 
manent support for railway track we must carry our foundation 
course down deeper, just as we would a building foundation. But 
it is practically impossible with the cross-tie system to make the 
foundation much deeper than the thickness of the present wooden 
ties, for the trackmen could not reach under the ties to tamp them 
if the ties were, say, 12 to 16 inches in depth. There is not room 
enough between the ties to permit this; and it is, of course, out of 
the question to space the ties fartherapart. All this points directly 
to the replacement of cross-ties with longitudinals whenever a 
really permanent system of track foundations replaces the present 
*mud-sill’ system.” 


FOUR SEEDS WHICH CLOSELY RESEMBLE PEBBLES, 


Among which they were accidently gathered. 


the water are protected from 
most unwelcome insects, but 
the whole plants as well. Mud 
turtles, certain fishes, water- 
snails, larve of insects, eat aquatic plants, but most other animals 
are unable to reach them in such places. 

“Water-plantain, wild rice, pond-lilies, arrow-head, pickerel- 
weed, pond-weed, lizard’s tail, bulrush, bur-reed, cat-tail flag, 
water-dock, and many more of their associates, root at the bottom 
with leaves floating on the surface or projecting above. 

“ Innumerable low 
forms, known “1s al- 
gz, are at home in 
lakes, ponds, and 
streams, or on the 
surface of the water, 
while other kinds 
thrive in salt or 
in brackish water. 
These aquatics find 
protection below the 
surface or by ex- 
tending above it, not 
only from numerous 
animals, but they 
have no competition 
with others which 
can only grow on 
dry or moist soil. 

“Aquatics and ma- 
rine plants and alge 
are also protected 
from extremes of 
cold and heat. Dur- 
ing the winter of a 
cold or temperate 
climate the root- 
stocks and buds sev- 
ered from the tips or 





A NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS, 


Showing large succulent roots which serve as a store- 
house for water (Much reduced). 
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branches, and even the entire plant of some species, remain safe 
and dormant in the mud at the bottom, ready on the approach of 


_mild weather to begin growing again. Some are amphibious, able 


to thrive when the land is flooded or when the floods have subsided. 
Plants with such habits have little competition. ..... . 

“A few plants not only defend themselves, but are aggressive 
fighters, because they put to good use the animals they capture. 
The bladderwort is a water-plant and catches much of its food. 
Underneath the surface of the water in which the plant floats are 
a number of lax, leafy branches spread out in all directions, and 
attached to these are large numbers of little flattened sacks or 
bladders, sometimes one-sixth of an inch long. The small end of 
each little bladder is surrounded by a cluster of bristles, forming a 
sort of hollow funnel leading into the mouth below, and this is 
covered inside by a perfect little trap-door, which fits closely, but 
opens with the least pressure from without. A little worm or in- 
sect, or even a very small fish, can pass within, but never back 
again. The sack acts like an eel-trap or a catch-’em-alive mouse- 
trap. These little sacks actually allure very small animals by dis- 
playing glandular hairs about the entrance. The small animals are 
imprisoned and soon perish and decay to nourish the wicked 
plant.” 


A curious case of protection by hiding is that in which the 
plant deceives man himself by masquerading as something that it 
is his interest to preserve. Thus gardeners often overlook certain 
weeds that resemble the flowers or vegetables with which they 
grow. Says Professor Beal: 


“It is the exception to pass over a bed after a workman has 
‘dressed it up’ and not find a number of weeds left among the cul- 
tivated plants. They are overlooked because of some resem- 
blance of the weed to the plant desired. I enumerate a few ex- 
amples found one day in the month of May: A few wild onions 
are left in the asparagus; wild seedling lilies in a plat of Solo- 
mon’s seal and in a bed of turtle-head: June grass lurks in plats 
of several sorts of pinks, of Phlox, and of many other plants ; 
narrow-leaved dock is often abundant, and some of it is left ina 
plat of dandelions, of teasels, of rhubarb, of buttercups, of rue 
anemone ; pig weeds are left to go to seed among potatoes and 
tomatoes; the brittle joints of prickly pear are left to grow among 
other species which they resemble; seeds of violets in variety 
spring up in plats of other violets where they were shot by the 
mother plants.” 

Among other cases of protective imitation that results in driving 
away or deceiving animal enemies Professor Beal describes the 
following : 

“In portions of Washington rattlesnakes are very abundant, and 
are much dreaded by cattle and horses which graze large portions 
of the State. 

“In this region grow large quantities of /ris Missoxriensis and 
when ripe the rattle of the seed in the pods closely resembles the 
rattle of the snake. Grazing animals invariably step back after 
hitting these pods, and thus the green leaves of the plants are 
spared to work for future crops of seeds... .... 

“ Seeds are frequently met with that are mottled or striped or of 
an inconspicuous color difficult to find when dropped on the soil 
or among small pebbles. Seeds of this character are least liable 
to be destroyed. By a process of selection for many generations, 
no doubt, seeds have acquired their present colors, and some of 
them are still undergoing this process.” 


A Mystery Solved.—The mystery of the “ ice-cave,” which 


thas puzzled physicists for years, appears to have been greatly 


cleared up by recent experiment. In these caves, which are found 
in some of our Western States and in many other parts of the 
world, ice not only remains during the summer, but even continues 
to form when the temperature of the outside air is above the freez- 
ing point—a fact which shows that mere “cold storage,” as in an 
ice-house, will not explain the phenomena. Says Zhe Scientific 
American (June 17): 

“Years ago B. Schwalbe suggested, supporting his hypothesis 
by still older (1865) experiments of Jungk, that the refrigeration in 
this case is due to percolation of water through porous strata. The 
physical justification of this assumption, however, has since been 
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apparently destroyed by experiments, in which the percolation of 
water through silica and other powders was found to be attended 
by a rise of temperature, in some cases of considerable amount. 

“G. Schwalbe has now made a series of experiments with pure 
silica and different kinds of sand, using water of various initial 
temperatures, and has found that water warmer than 4° C. (the 
temperature of maximum density) is heated, water cooler than 4° 
C. is cooled, and water at 4° C. is unchanged in temperature by its 
passage through the porous stratum. ...... 

“These results are in accordance with deductions from the me- 
chanical theory of heat, and are due to the fluid pressure caused 
by the attraction exerted by a solid body upon the film of liquid 
which adheres to it. As water expands with rise of temperature 
above 4° C., and also with fall of temperature below 4° C., com- 
pression necessarily causes heating in the first case and cooling in 
the second.” 





AN AUTOMATIC BOTTLE-WASHER. 


MACHINE for washing empty bottles by wholesale, accom- 
modating over two thousand at a time and turning them out 

at the rate of forty thousand a day, is described by Max de Nan- 
souty in Za Nature (Paris, May 13). The writer notes at the out- 
set that, while bottle-washing asa problem of domestic hygiene 
demands much care, still greater attention is required when the 

















AUTOMATIC BOTTLE-WASHER. 


operation must be carried on, satisfactorily and continuously, with 
thousands upon thousands of bottles, as is the case in great brew- 
eries, wine-houses, distilleries, and manufactories of mineral waters 
or of perfumery. He writes: 


“The bottles that go out of such establishments ceaselessly re- 
turn thither, more or less soiled, having sometimes been used for 
other liquids than the original. They must be cleaned thoroughly, 
and when they have been used to hold petroleum or vegetable oils 
it is often necessary to throw them away. In any case the manu- 
facturer is obliged to employ a considerable force of cleaners, 
whose work must be carefully supervised if he is to be sure that it 
is always conscientiously done. 

“ Mechanicians can not avoid interfering in a difficulty of this 
kind, clearly defined as it is. Various automatic washing ma- 
chines have been invented and have rendered service, but the rec- 
ord is now held by an American machine shown in our illustra- 
RA re 

“This automatic bottle-washer adds power in operation to econ- 
omy of manipulation. According to its size, it washes automatic- 
ally 11,000, 22,000, or 42,000 bottles in a working day of ten hours, 
and it requires the presence of only four workmen, two to feed it 
and two to place the washed bottles in baskets. These four at- 
tendants may be women, for the work requires no violent effort; 
women do it very well, with their habitual care in cleaning-work of 
all kinds. The mechanical power consumed varies, with the size 
of the apparatus, from two to three horse-power. 

“The mechanical arrangement is easy to grasp. In brief, the 
apparatus is composed ofa rectangular tank divided into three 
compartments: the first two contain the cleaning liquid, which is 
a mixture of alkaline solutions in carefully studied proportions; 
the third is filled with pure water for the final rinsing, which is re- 
newed as often as desired. 

“An endless chain, formed of parallel rows of metallic cases, 
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receives the bottles; it passes over fixed guides arranged in and 
above the tank; thus the bottles are methodically carried along by 
the slow movement of the chain without power to fall out of the 
cases. 

“Suppose we havea machine in which there are 268 rows of 
transverse plates to which the cases are fixed. Half of these rows 
consist of nine cases each and the other half of eight each, so that 
they are in quincunx arrangement. Thus the chain contains alto- 
gether 2,278 cases holding as many bottles, which, after having 
passed twice into the cleansing liquid, finally are carried through 
the rinsing bath. They then drop, in regular order, into a shallow 
tank half full of runfiing water, whose purpose is to break the shock 
of the fall. A wooden paddle-wheel turns slowly in this tank, set- 
ting in motion a regular current which constantly brings the bottles 
to the hands of the women, who stand ready to receive them and 
place them in baskets to drain. Loss by breakage is almost noth- 
ing in these conditions. 

“The bottles are about 35 minutes in passing through the appa- 
ratus. In general, the water used in the first two tanks should be 
ata temperature between 50 and 60° C. [122° and 140° F.}. Never- 
theless, when the bottles have contained oils, either vegetable or 
mineral, it is a good thing to raise the temperature of the baths up 
to nearly 80° C. [176° F.]._ With a few simple trials it is easy to 
determine the temperature most favorable to success in any par- 
ticular case.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ORIGIN OF INSTINCT IN INSECTS. 


CCORDING to the theory that instinct is inherited experi- 
ence, it is difficult to see why insects that live only a few 
weeks or months should have any instincts at all, since the time in 
which they may accumulate experience is so limited. But M. Ed- 
mond Perrier, an advocate of this theory, shows us that we may 
reconcile it with these facts by supposing that the original experi- 
ences, of which the instinct of insects is the successor by heredi- 
tary transmission, was acquired by their ancestors ages ago when 
they lived longer and had time to learn. Of this ingenious theory 
M. A. Latour says in Za Nature (Paris, May 13): 


“The progress made recently in the study of the nervous system 
has led M. Edmond Perrier to a new theory of instinct, regarding 
which philosophers will probably be somewhat skeptical, but of 
which a geological consequence deserves to be known for its inge- 
nuity. The author is endeavoring to explain, by means of experi- 
ence and heredity alone, how insects, whose adult life lasts only a 
few weeks, or even a few days, and who know nothing of their 
parentage, have the time and the ability to acquire their wonderful 
instincts. Evidently there is no possibility here of education nor 
of customs; it would seem as if the manifestation of instinct in 
the individual were quite spontaneous. But M. Perrier notes that 
the existence of the seasons, as we know them, appears to be of 
very recent geological origin. Geologists in general agree that 
temperature and climate were once, for very long periods, abso- 
lutely uniform in all parts of the earth and throughout the whole 
year. This is explained by the fact that the sun was then much 
larger, the inequalities of the seasons having been finaliy brought 
about, little by little, by its gradual condensation. Now insects 
existed at a time when this condensation had not yet taken place. 
Insects were remarkably abundant on the banks of the carbonifer- 
ous lakes or lagoons, and the interesting discoveries of Messrs. 
Fayol and Charles Brongniart, at Commentry, have shown how 
great was their variety and how huge their size at that time. Now, 
since there were then no seasons—the cause that now brings about 
the early death of insects, so soon after their reproduction—these 
carboniferous insects must have lived as long as any other crea- 
tures; they must have been able, like our higher animals, to ac- 
quire experience and transmit it to their offspring, thus gaining an 
acquired and cultivated intelligence in the same measure as other 
living beings. This was then transmitted by heredity, and when 
the seasons began to appear, in the tertiary epoch, when by the 
appearance of cold insect life was reduced to a brief season, when 
experience and parental education could no longer play their part, 
the intelligence formerly acquired and transmitted from generation 
to generation must, according to M. Perrier’s theory, have been 
changed into immutable instinct; that is to say, it must have been 
fixed at a determinate point without power to progress further. 
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Our present insects are thus reproducing indefinitely the faculties 
and cerebral development of the insects of the secondary epoch of 
geological time.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL AND CITY POLITICS. 


HAT we are years behind European cities in our methods of 
garbage disposal, and that this state of affairs is directly 
chargeable to our municipal politics, is asserted by 7he Times 
(London) in some recent comments on “ American Refuse-De- 
structor Practise.” It says: 


“While the refuse-destructor has attained a recognized position 
in this country, and its value is acknowledged on all hands from 
an economical, as well as a hygienic point of view, the situation 
regarding similar appliances in the United States is in singular 
contrast to the progress made in this country in the utilization of 
towns’ refuse. For this there appear to be several reasons, none 
of which convey any reflection on the ability of American engi- 
neers to place this branch of engineering on the high level asso- 
ciated with the general industry in America. The chief of the 
causes assigned for the backwardness in this respect is concerned 
with the politics of the United States municipalities, by which 
municipal engineering and sanitation are controlled to a large ex- 
tent by considerations which have no reference to their individual 
advancement and well-being. Contracts relating to such engineer- 
ing works are found extremely difficult to obtain on any satisfac- 
tory basis, and still more difficult to successfully carry out, with 
the result, as stated, that an important branch of engineering prac- 
tise in the United States is, and seems likely to remain, many years 
behind that of Europe.” 


After quoting these remarks in full, an editorial writer in Engz- 
neering News (New York, June 15) remarks upon them as follows: 


“This is all very true so far as political influence and misman- 
agement is concerned, and it is also quite true that American engi- 
neers are not responsible for the situation. Zhe Times confines its 
remarks to refuse-destructors, or what we here term garbage-fur- 
naces, either being ignorant of or else ignoring the fact that our 
garbage-reduction systems have been carried to quite a high stage 
of mechanical development, and that the garbage of nearly all our 
large cities is utilized for the production of grease and a fertilizing 
base, and in the process of treatment is rendered innocuous. Our. 
reduction plants, however, have been the cause of more or, if not 
more then worse, municipal scandals than our garbage furnaces, 
largely because the interests involved have been greater. Both 
the collection and final disposal of municipal refuse in the United 
States are in sad need of being put on a businesslike basis, and of 
being freed from political corruption. This done, necessary engi- 
neering, improvements will come rapidly.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Lancet, writing of street dangers, gives a promi- 
nent place among these to the hatpins of the women, which he terms “ unclean 
imitations of the ladies’ dagger of the Middle Ages.” Says the editor in a com- 
ment on this: ‘“ There is much force in his contention that hatpins in women’s 
heads . . . do form public dangers. Among a certain class hatpins are constantly 
used as weapons of offence, and when they are not employed in this manner by 
the design of the wearer they often threaten the eyes of others in a really danger- 
ous way. It ought to be possible for an ingenious milliner to devise some less 
dangerous method of fixing on the hat.” 


Is GLaAss A Liguip?—‘* When a liquid crystallizes,” says Morris W. Travers, 
in a recent lecture, printed in The National Druggist, “ heat is evolved, and it is 
found that the solid and liquid have different densities: there is, in fact, a dis- 
continuity in the properties of the solid and liquid states, or to use the modern 
term, phases of the substance. The formation of the glassy substance is not, 
however, accompanied by any such change; it is in fact only a highly viscous 
liquid. A clear proof of the liquid nature of window-glass, for instance, lies in 
the fact that a cut made in it with a diamond rapidly ‘ heals’ so that after a short 
time the glass is less readily broken along the cut than when it was first made. 
Such glassy bodies can not be regarded as true solids, which should, in every 
case, be capable of existing in a crystalline form, tho this is not always apparent. 
Sometimes, particularly at low temperatures, it is difficult to determine whether 
a substance is actually in the crystalline or glassy condition, and its true state 
can only be determined by observing the change which takes place when the 
liquid is cooled. In the case of some paraffin hydrocarbons, for instance, the 
liquid becomes thick and treacly before passing into the glassy condition. In no 
case can petrol be made to crystallize. Liquid hydrogen, when evaporated ix 
vacuo, does not become more viscous as its temperature falls, but when a tem- 
perature corresponding to about 14.1° absolute is reached, flakes of glassy matter 
break away at the surface. and finally the whole mass turns to a clear glassy 
solid.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CHRIST AND THE SENSE OF JUSTICE. 


HE place of what we call justice in the Christian system of 

ethics is not very easy to determine,” remarks a writer in 
the London Spectator. Altho Christ made continual appeal to the 
natural sense of justice, at the same time “he told parables, pro- 
pounded problems, and pointed to facts deliberately calculated to 
shake the faith of his hearers in the infallibility of their instinctive 
feeling on the subject.” The writer accounts for the apparent con- 
flict of evidence on this point by reminding us that “ our Lord was 
a realist” rather than a theorist, and that“ he never took any pains 
to spare the moral prejudices of his hearers.” As illustrating 
Christ’s apparent contradiction, at times, of the sense of justice, 
we read: 


“ Take the story of the laborers who agreed to work all day for 
a given sum, and then complained because certain other men who 
were put on to work much later received the same wage. At first 
sight the arrangement seems exceedingly unfair. The instinct of 
the reader suggests a fellow-feeling for the grumblers. Surely 
those who bear the burden and heat of the day should gain more 
than those who do an easy piece of work in the cool of the even- 
ing. Our Lord, however, had not the smallest sympathy with the 
malcontents. They should, He implies, have minded their own 
business, and abided by their bargain. ‘Is thine eye evil, because 
Iam good?’ are the words put into the mouth of the employer, 
and the employer, we are taught, was entirely within his right in 
so replying to his men. Again, the mental position of the elder 
son in the parable appeals very much to the reader's instinctive 
sense of justice. But Christ, tho he is far from condemning the 
elder son (‘Son, thouart ever with me, and all that I have is thine,’ 
can not be turned by the most pharisaical of minds into a harsh 
speech), yet makes him stand before his hearers asa type ofa 
good man in the wrong, occupying for the moment, and by reason 
of his advocacy of superficial equity, a very undignified moral posi- 
tion.” 


Or, turning from stories to statements: 


“*There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth,’ is a saying which could give nothing but de- 
light to any well-meaning person. But our Lord did not stop 
there. He said also: ‘More than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons that need norepentance.’ To the moral plodder the sentence 
does give something of a cold shock. What is the use of somuch 
effort if those who do not make it succeed as well, if the secret of 
making the best of both worlds lies with the sinner all the time? 
While we are thinking of hard sayings on the subject of justice we 
must not forget the question which Christ put to Simon: ‘There 
was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing 
to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me, therefore, which 
of them will love him most?’ Once more the suggestion is hard 
for the moral plodder, and again our Lord does not stop short at 
suggestion. ‘Her sins, which are many, are forgiven,’ he says; 
‘for she loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little.”” 


The writer finds that while Christ considered a sense of justice 
to be the great moral standby of the ordinary man, he neverthe- 
less taught that it is “exceedingly liable to parasitic growths ofa 
non-mora), and even an immoral, character.” To quote more fully: 


“ Cruelty, revenge, envy, and that criminal refusal to think a mat- 
ter out, which we call prejudice, all grow up in the human mind in 
such close connection with the sense of justice that itis often al- 
most impossible to divide the one from the other. The workmen 
in the parable no doubt thought that they were actuated by a 
spirit of justice, but as a matter of fact they were simply moved 
by the spirit of envy. They did not ask whether the sum received 
was a sufficient remuneration for a day’s labor, nor whether they 
could live on it. They had no reasonable ground whatever for 
thinking themselves underpaid, except the fact that some one else 
was receiving a wage ata higher rate. Superficially the arrange- 
ment did not look fair, and they judged after appearances instead 
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of judging righteous judgment. They used amoral rule-of-thumb, 
measured one man’s fortune against another’s, and refused to 
think. The elder brother, in the same way, was very unreason- 
able. He lost nothing by the feast which was made for the re- 
turned prodigal. He might have enjoyed it even, if he had not al- 
lowed jealousy to prey upon his sense of justice till they were so 
much entangled that he could not divide the one from the other. 
When one thinks of the ‘sayings’ we have quoted, it is necessary, 
we think, to remember that our Lord was a realist, and a realist is 
seldom a theorist. We can not look on life exactly as it is, and 
not give some very great pain to very good people who have made 
for themselves a theory which explains life.” * 


In conclusion the writer in Zhe Spectator offers the following 
statement of Christ’s teaching in regard to justice: “The natural 
sense of justice must be freed of revenge, of cruelty, and of self- 
interested and sentimental theorizing before it can be safely relied 
upon ; and if in the process a few guilty persons escape, society is 
better served by the self-discipline of the judging crowd than it 
could have been by looking on at the preventive warning of the 
most severe punishment.” 





SCOTCH AND ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY 
COMPARED. 


HE attention attracted by the Scotch Free Church case has at 
the same time, according to Mr. William Cunningham (a 
writer in Zhe National Review, London), brought into clear light 
the fundamental differences between Scotch and English Christian- 
ity. For one thing, says Mr. Cunningham, the dominance of tra- 
dition is felt in every part of the Anglican system, while the Scotch 
Presbyterians were from the first “eager to claim complete free- 
dom for a democratic church, reconstituted on a scriptural basis.” 
Again, altho the want of consonance between the critical move- 
ment and traditional orthodoxy is felt on all sides—in the Church 
of Rome and the Church of Engiand, as well as in Scotland——* it 
is a practical difference be‘ween Anglican and Scotch Christianity 
that the difficulty is felt so much more acutely in the north.” On 
this point we read further: 


“The Presbyterian has hitherto taken the Bible as the sole stand- 
ard—the absolute statement of divine truth for man; while there 
are, at any rate, many in England who regard it as an invaluable 
record of Christian experience in the first ages of the church, but 
not as being independent of all other lights on Christian faith and 
practise. 

“So, too, there is a difference as to the importance to be at- 
tached to the individual judgment as capable of interpreting the 
Bible aright. Earnestly religious men, both English and Scotch, 
would agree in repudiating the deistic opinion which was put for- 
ward by Locke, that human intelligence, brought to bear on the 
Bible, is quite capable of apprehending and appreciating the eter- 
nal truths it contains. Spiritual things, it would be urged, must 
be spiritually discerned, and divine guidance is needed, if any 
mere man is to grasp truth about the eternal and unseen. So far 
all are agreed, but there is a difference according as it is held that 
this divine guidance is personal to the individual, or given through 
the corporate consciousness of the church. The former point of 
view seems to lead naturally to a negation of criticism. The in- 
dividual can never presume to stand in any true sense above a 
divine revelation, and therefore can never criticize it. But the 
corporate Christian consciousness has a right to criticize. The 
church is older than the New Testament, and the classification of 
sacred books, as spurious, doubtful, and authentic, on which 
canonicity depends, was a decision taken by the church. The liv- 
ing Christian consciousness has an abiding power of interpreting 
and criticizing the writings which it was instrumental in selecting 
and preserving. The development not only of literary and scien- 
tific, but of theological, knowledge has been going on throughout 
all the ages ; and by this corporate right the claim of che individ- 
ual is conditioned. His personal apprehension and appreciation 
of the faith of the church—the fullest and most definite knowledge 
of God that has been attained by man—gives the basis from which 
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any one has a right to criticize the earlier and less developed forms 
of belief in spiritual realities.” 


The differences between the national feeling and political tradi- 
tions of Scotland and England, says Mr. Cunningham, are asso- 
ciated with, and to some extent based upon, differences in the relig- 
ious sentiment in the two countries. “The spirit and influence of 
their respective religious institutions has had a considerable part 
in perpetuating the distinctive character of each people.” 


RADICAL FORCES IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


a4 HE reports that have emanated from Rome from time to time 
since the accession of Pius X., to the effect that the new 
pontiff is contemplating new policies, give interest to a side-light 
on the Vatican program from a Protestant journal in Germany, 
the Christliche Welt, of Marburg (No. 22). This paper, after say- 
ing that the changed attitude first became apparent in the utter- 
ances of the Pope himself, influenced, perhaps, by pressure from 
cardinals in Protestant countries, goes on to tell of a “ Christian 
Democratic” movement that is agitating the church. It says: 


“*And yet it moves!’ not the earth, as everybody knows, but 
the Roman Catholic Church and the spiritual atmosphere of Rome 
and of Italy. He who is able to recall seventy-five years is amazed 
at the contrast. A quarter of a century ago it seemed impossible 
that any modern thought should force its entrance into the ideals 
of the Vatican; but it has been recognized in the course of time 
by the Vatican authorities that the church simply must take into 
account the problems and perplexities of the day, if the church 

‘would retain its hold on the minds and hearts of its constituents. 
The change in the official program began with the official utter- 
ances of the Pope on the social and economic problems of the 
times. In the Vatican itself they were totally unprepared for this ; 
the pressure came from without, chiefly from Germany, England, 
and North America, the leading agitators being Cardinals Gibbons 
and Manning. 

“In Italy itself the steps taken by the Vatican in these problems 
proved rather disappointing, chiefly because they did not go far 
enough in either direction. The clergy, the press, and the church 
at large were divided, the conservative and reactionary element 
being represented chiefly by the aristocratic and wealthy higher 
officials in the hierarchy, while the progressive party, especially 
the ‘Christian Democrats,’ consisted .chiefly of the younger and 
more energetic clergy. Just to what degree the clergy should take 
part in the social and economic reforms of the day seemed a prob- 
lem on which the authorities had not yet definitely decided. At 
first the activities of the ‘Christian Democrats’ were at least tac- 
itly approved ; but when these developed a spirit of independence, 
which virtually demanded the right for good Catholics to take part 
in the elections and in the political affairs of the kingdom of Italy, 
thus ignoring the zon expedit policy that had prevailed since the 
capture of Rome by Victor Emmanuel and the establishment of 
the present kingdom of Italy, then the program was changed and 
the new agitation frowned upon. A convention of the ‘Christian 
Democrats’ had been called to meet in Bologna during the present 
season ; but a special pronouncement from the Pope’s own hand, 
addressed to Cardinal Svampa, archbishop of that city, who is re- 
garded as favoring the progressive policy of this party, has 
promptly put a stop to the proposed convention. Tho obedient, 
as good Catholics should be, the ‘Christian Democrats’ are not 
silent, but through such organs as the Cz/tura and other journals, 
they boldly declare that the Pope has been misinformed as to the 
spirit and character of the agitation, and ask for the right to be 
heard before they are condemned. 

“It is very evident that the present Pope is not the equal of his 
predecessor in diplomatic skill, and for that reason the progressive 
elements have managed to make themselves felt more now than 
was the case under Leo XIII. In Rome it is currently reported 
and widely believed that the powers behind the throne are the Papa 
Nero (The Black Pope, @.e., the General of the Jesuits), the Secre- 
tary of State, and one of the cardinals living in the Vatican. It 
is, however, equally well known that these three leaders consult 
often with the representatives of modern learning among the 
younger clergy, such as the Abbé Murri, the Barnabite Semeria. 
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the learned Don Salvatore Minochi, also with the gentle Pater 
Genochi. 

“It is a singular fact that other forces are at work in the Catho- 
lic Church at Rome that compel the Vatican leaders to pay due 
heed to modern problems.and thought. Among these forces is the 
active participation of prominent women, even of princesses, such 
as Elena d’ Aosta and Isabella di Genova, who are ardently attached 
to the church, in the social work for the benefit of the poor and 
the needy. Especially is this the case in Southern Italy, where 
the poverty-stricken masses need help more than elsewhere. 

“ Another peculiar element in the problem, one especially active 
in the houses of higher officers and officials, is theosophy. This 
has recently proved itself a troublesome factor with which the Ro- 
man Catholic Church must reckon. 

“Just within recent months and weeks a new manifestation of 
progressiveness has appeared in the shape of books and pamphlets 
dealing with modern problems ina spirit that brings them into 
touch with the church and its ideals. The most prominent work 
of this kind is ‘Pius X., His Acts and His Intentions,’ by an ‘Ob- 
server.” The program here ascribed to the Pope is so progres- 
sive, that the Osservatore Romano has deemed it the part of wis- 
dom to deny that the book was in any way ‘inspired.’ Further 
progressive thought appears in such works as the discussion of the 
‘Guarantee Law’ by Monsignore Petrizi, and is a criticism of the 
cultus published by Monsignore Bonomelli. Another book of this 
kind is the long-expected work of the veteran church historian of 
Rome, Prof. B. Labanca, entitled ‘The Papacy; Its Origin, His- 
tory, and Future.’ Quite naturally the intransigent party is not 
silent in the literary field. The most characteristic production of 
this school is the Vera Roma, // papa 2 il papa! which is suffi- 
ciently characterized by its title.” 


From communications to 7he Taéle¢ (Roman Catholic, London) 
and to The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee), we learn that the pam- 
phlet here mentioned, “ Pius X., His Acts and His Intentions,” 
which created a sensation in Rome, deals only with reforms in the 
machinery, and not in the doctrines, of Roman Catholicism.— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


AGNOSTICISM’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIAL 
EVILS. 


, by a recent review article which was quoted in THE LITERARY 
DiGcest of May 27, Dr. William Barry, an English Roman 
Catholic priest well known asa critic and a n@elist, argued that 
agnosticism was “in no small measure the cause” of the many 
moral evils afflicting modern society. In answer to this theory, 
Mr. G. G. Coulton, writing in The /ndependent Review (London, 
June), contrasts our present age of alleged agnosticism with the 
thirteenth century, which he characterizes as “ the age of faith.” 
Mr. Coulton writes with an evident hostility toward Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and his critics might urge that his accusations are made 
against the Catholic Church at a time when there practically was 
no other. Comparing the two periods under discussion, he reviews 
briefly “all the crimes of which Dr. Barry complains,” and writes: 
“ By two independent calculations, from coroners’ rolls of Ox- 
ford and Bedfordshire, I get at the same result—that the percent- 


age of murders and homicides to the total population of those days 
was more than twenty times greater than at present. With rape, 


the disproportion is greater still ; for it was a habitual practise in, 


warfare, and when was Europe without war? Even nowadays it 
is in Romanist countries that gambling is especially rampant ; in 
the Middle Ages it was far worse, and rendered even chess a dis- 
reputable game. St. Bernardino complains of the horrible blas- 
phemies and mutilations of saints’ images to which the gambling 
mania led—far worse than anything known to modern Protestant- 
ism. Drunkenness, even without the worst modern temptation of 
distilled liquors, was also rampant in the past; at Oxford, as Dr. 
Rashdall points out, it was not even an offense recognized by the 
university authorities. As to obscenity, I dare not even summa- 
rize the testimony of Thomas of Celano and Gerson, which points 
to something far beyond modern France and Italy. One of St. 
Catherine of Siena’s worst trials lay in the impossibility of escap- 
ing from foul talk in respectable middle-class circles. There is 
scarcely a book of medieval history or fiction, even including the 
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collections of anecdotes for preachers’ use, which could conve- 
niently be published in an unexpurgated translation. Dozens of 
songs and parodies written by medieval clerics, and preserved to 
modern times in monastic or cathedral libraries, are far too licen- 
tious to be translated and published in any modern community. 
The beautiful poem from which Neale took “ Jerusalem the Gold- 


»” 


en” is in many parts quite untranslatable. It is very strange 
that Dr. Barry, a professed medievalist, should not have at least 
some inkling of these things ; and that he should not know how lit- 
tle the thirteenth century can be spoken of as a time of pure and 
ideal family life, untainted by divorce, tho space fails me to grap- 
ple here with a subject which is complicated by medieval legal fic- 
ee 

“On one point, however, 1 am glad to agree with Dr. Barry. 
Neo-Malthusianism is comparatively modern as a general practise. 
It is gaining ground alarmingly in most civilized countries; and I 
heartily indorse his plea that it is contrary both to natural and to 
Christian morality.” 

In his sneer at the “new decalogue,” says Mr. Coulton, Dr. 
Barry “shows utter blindness to the entirely modern virtue of tol- 
eration.” The point of Mr. Coulton’s paper seems to be that Dr. 
Barry has exaggerated the significance of “the dummy agnostic 
whom he sets up to knock down again.” 


AN ANALYSIS OF M. BRUNETIERE’S 
CONVERSION. 

. I N a certain sense M. Brunetiére has always been a Catholic,” 

says George Pellissier (“ Etudes de Littérature et de Morale 
Contemporaines ”), discussing the “Conversion of M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére.” He goes on to say that by this he means that his 
principles, on every 
question, were from the 
first in intimate accord 
with the spirit of Ca- 
tholicism; that the Cath- 
olic spirit has one 
indisputably _ essential 
feature, and that is its 
tendency toward unity 
—a unity founded on 
common sense, disci- 
pline, tradition. But 
common sense, disci- 
pline, tradition charac- 
terize the whole doctrine 
of M. Brunetiére, liter- 
ary, moral, and politi- 
cal. 

The writer proceeds 
to show this at some 
length, and proves that 
even when his subject 





M. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
was a mere positivist 


these were the control- 
ling ideas of his mind. 


His conversion from Positivism to Roman 
Catholicism, claims a French critic, “‘ was purely 
intellectual, and sentiment had no share in it.” 


But the positivist is practically a skeptic, a doubter, an unbeliever. 
How did M. Brunetiére become a believer? In his “ Discourse on 
the Need of Believing,” this writer thus expounds his thesis: 

“You can not eliminate belief from the human mind, for you can 
not destroy the need of it to man. The proof of this is that even 
in our time men who have discarded the Christian faith erect for 
themselves some other idol—science, art, democracy, progress, 
solidarity, revolution.” 

M. Pelissier points out here the confusion in sense implied in 
speaking of believing in what is rational, and in mysteries which 
transcend or contradict reason —as, for instance, the rights of man 
and transubstantiation—and proceeds to show how M. Brunetiére 
makes even his faith require the support of authority. Why should 
we ask for authority? Why not choose between two solutions, 
and accept the more probable, more agreeable to mind and heart? 
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But M. Brunetiére does not only profess to be a believer, but a 
Catholic. 


“Comparing the two great Christian confessions, the Catholic 
and the Protestant, he prefers the Catholic, because it is—i quote 
his own words—a government, a tradition, a sociology.” 


Catholicism is a sociology, contends M. Brunetiére, because it 
teaches the solidarity of works and merits and the share which 
each has in the common property, while Protestantism is occu- 
pied by the salvation of the individual by faith. But would M. 
Brunetiére think that there is any reality in a religion in which 
faith and works are separated ? M. Pelissier then takes up the 
famous critic’s assertion that Catholicism is a tradition—a doc- 
trine unchangeable, independent of the vagaries of the individual. 
But if Catholicism demands a blind belief, based on authority, 
what is the use of personal faith? There is no room for it. 

Finally, according to M. Brunetiére, Catholicism is a govern- 
ment—and Protestantism is an anarchy. M. Pelissier proceeds: 


“What reason can M. Brunetiére give for denying that Protes- 
tantism is a government? Are there no Protestant churches in 
existence? Are Protestant nations inferior to Catholic nations in 
material or moral qualities? If the Protestant reiigion is not an 
anarchy, much less is it an aristocratic religion. But the critic 
has often declared himself a democrat and declared the Protes- 
tants are aristocrats—perhaps they form a democracy of aristocrats, 
in which case where would M. Brunetiére find himself as a demo- 
cratic Catholic? 

“Many unbelievers are converted by the heart and the imagina- 
tion. Chateaubriand was an atheist in his ‘ Essay on Revolu- 
tions.’ Bereavement melted his heart; he became a believer and 
wrote the ‘ Genius of Christianity,’ a book which is not addressed 
to the understanding, but touches the heart and enchants the under- 
standing, a book in which he leads us to see the truth of Christi- 
anity not by argument, but by the beauty of his descriptions. 
Such was not the conversion of M. Brunetiére. It was purely in- 
tellectual, and sentiment had no share in it. If M. Brunetiére has 
faith, it is because he is convinced by reason that he ought to have 
it. The act of faith proceeds from a logical demonstration—to 
him —yes—but not to every one ; and therefore his example is only 
one of those isolated instances which can add nothing to the evi- 
dences or to the persuasiveness of the Christian faith.”— 7vans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A Catholic View of Protestant Federation.—The 
recent meeting of the committee of arrangements for the Inter- 
church Conference on Federation (Protestant), which is to be held 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
of November, calls forth the following comment in Zhe Catholic 
Universe (Cleveland, Ohio): 


“The sects of Protestantism want to form a trust or a combina- 
tion to change the spots that scandalize even the heathens. The 
frantic efforts of Protestants ‘to get together’ only emphasize the 
fact of their disintegrating principle of private interpretation. 
When each captain and each private is made a commander in an 
army, the ranks will never ‘dress up’ for inspection, much less for 
battle. Before there can ever be a semblance of unity, a good 
many self-constituted officers and high privates must lose their 
shoulder-straps. When a sacrifice is wanted, ‘the other fellow’ is 
selected for the victim, and he claims that his demur is sanctioned 
by the Holy Ghost. 

“ Of course the proposed national body can have nothing to do 
with creeds. Doctrines are submarine mines for the Protestant 
craft. The pilots and the captains fear them.” 


THE Protestant Alliance of England, at its recent annual meeting, was greatly 
exercised over the growth of conventual and monastic institutions in England as 
a result of the French Congregation laws. These institutions, the Alliance com- 
plained, were “ gaining the young by the offer of special educational advantages, 
thus imbuing their minds with Romish superstitions.” Some members went so 
far as to demur to applying complimentary phrases to King Edward, since in 
Ireland he had passed undera banner with the inscription “ Welcome to the 
Friends of the Pope,” and had attended a mass at Marienbad. The London cor- 
respondent of the New York Churchman comments as follows : “ In themselves 
these declarations may provoke a smile, but the intense interest which English- 
men show in such questions, even when their zeal is not discreet, is part of the 
nation’s strength and one of the guarantees of the Church’s democratic liberty.’” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


OSCAR Il. OF SWEDEN AND THE THRONE 
OF NORWAY. 


HE King of Sweden bears the general reputation of being one 
of the best and most generous monarchs, one of the most 
accomplished savants and gentlemen of Europe. It is unfortunate 
for him that he has had two kingdoms to rule, and, as a writer in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten thinks, his administration has been 
divided, even distracted. “When he was needed in Norway at 
any crisis, he was always occupied in Sweden.” In the Roman 
circus the performer who rode two horses and leaped alternately 
from the saddle of one to that of the other was called desu/tor,; he 
was a desultory rider. Norwegians accuse Oscar II. of being a 
desultory ruler, with the implication that he sometimes sat longer 
in one saddle than in the other, for, as the above-quoted writer re- 
marks, “ He is himself a Swede.” 

Judging from the demeanor of the King of Sweden, it does not 
appear that he anticipated the coup d’état which deposed him from 
the throne of Norway. Yet all his utterances that are published 
in the press indicate that his character has much in common with 
the ideal Scandinavian monarch of Shakespeare. Oscar II. re- 
ceived what from a personal standpoint he must have taken as an 
affront, “more in sorrow than in anger.” His kingly dignity and 
self-restraint are evidenced in a letter which he recently addressed 
to the Storthing, or parliament, of Norway. 

The royal communication is published in the Post och /nrikesti- 
dningen (Christiania), In this letter he says that his oath to the 
Norwegian Constitution obliges him to answer the charge that his 
veto of the Norwegian measure for a separate consular service, on 
May 27, was unconstitutional and contrary to the independence 
and sovereignty of Norway, and that it was, moreover, illegal, null, 
and void, because it lacked the endorsement of the Prime Minis- 




















THE MAN OF THE MOMENT. 


KAISER WILLIAM — “ Modesty forbids my suggesting the right man to inter- 
vene, but ”—(bitterly)—“ I suppose it will be Roosevelt as usual!” 
—Punch (London). 


ter. King Oscar puts forth long and exhaustive arguments in 
favor of his position; he claims absolute right to exercise his judg- 
ment in acting for the best interests of the United Kingdom, and 
says that in making his decision on the consulate question he con- 
sulted the interests both of Norway and the union. 


in the following words: 


He concludes 


“The Constitution I have sworn to respect and the good of the 
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two countries I govern made it my absolute duty to take that deci- 
sion. The resignation of the Ministers placed me in the painful 
dilemma of being false to that duty or of remaining without a Cab- 
inet. I had no choice. The Storthing, in accepting the resigna- 
tions of the Ministry, have violated the Constitution, and by a rev- 
olutionary act have declared that the King of Norway has ceased 
to reign and that the Union with Sweden is dissolved. It rests 
with Sweden and with 
me, as King of the Union, 
to decide whether this 
violation of the compact 
of union shall be followed 
by a legitimate and legal 
dissolution of the Union. 
My contemporaries and 
history will judge be- 
tween me and the Nor- 
wegian people.” 

Such a letter as this, 
academic, abstract in ar- 
gument, is, as the Eng- 
lish press is unanimous 
in considering, thrown to 
the winds amid the ex- 
citement of the revolu- 
tionary tempest. Revolu- 
tion aims not at the letter, 
but at the spirit of justice. 
The Saturday Review, in 
this connection, quotes 
Burke’s “You can not 
indict a nation,” with the 
implication that Oscar II., by attempting to do so, has proved 
himself a mere doctrinaire. 

Naturally the Swedish papers are enthusiastic over the King’s 
message to the Storthing. Says the Stockholms Bladet: 

“The letter of the King is so calm in language that every one 
will admire in astonishment the self-control which the writer ex- 
hibits. The fact that such a letter has come before the Storthing 
clearly shows that a way is open not only for a personal union be- 


tween the two countries, but also for the succession of a young 
Bernadotte to the Swedish throne.” 








OSCAR II. 


““My contemporaries and history will judge 
between me and the Norwegian people.” 


Equally tolerant, hopeful, and enthusiastic is the Stockholms 
Tidningen, which declares : 

“ King Oscar takes a firm stand on the ground of right and truth. 
Revolutions have their justification, when a people’s rights are 
threatened or denied or when oppression crushes the subjects of a 
throne. But a king is never to be deposed when he is merely 
maintaining his position on the basis of constitutional enactment 
or takes a step which he believes is called for by his duty as a ruler.” 


The Dagens Nyheta (Stockholm) seems impressed with the 
King’s statement, as likely to prove a document of permanent 
value in the history of the Swedish-Norwegian conflict, but re- 
marks rather vaguely : 

“ As regards ourselves and in view of the final verdict of Europe, 
the King’s sound and logical presentation of the. Norwegian im- 
broglio, if considered aright, is a statement which deserves the 
most careful consideration.” 

Naturally enough, the Norwegian press do not agree with the 
Swedish view. The Aftenposten (Christiania) intimates, in its 
criticism of King Oscar’s letter, that that monarch’s conception of 
the Union and of his own constitutional rights and duties is unjust 
and illogical, as well as quite irreconcilable with all that constitutes 
national independence and constitutional prosperity. To this the 
Morgenbladet (Christiania) adds the reflection that the King has 
not uttered a single word in answer to the Storthing’s request for 
This silence on the 
part of King Oscar induces that paper to think that he will con 
sider that point at some future time. 

In predicting the ultimate outcome of the Swedish-N orwegiar 


his cooperation in the election of a new king. 
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M. ARCTANDER, M. BOTHNER, 
Minister of Industry and Navigation. Auditor. 


dispute, the most difficult part 





of the problem is to decide 
upon the future action of the 
Swedish irreconcilables. Ac- 
cording to the Stockholm cor- 
respondent of 7he 7imes (Lon- 
don), Sweden is at present di- 
vided. This writer says: 
“The general tone all over 
the country is still against mil- 
itary measures or any attempt 
to coerce Norway back into 
the Union, but opinion is by 
no means aS unanimous in 
favor of a prompt and amic- 
able settlement with Norway, 
wiping out all old scores and 
making a clean slate in view 
of drawing up the conditions 
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M. G. KNUDSEN. M. VINJE. 


A man of indomitable energy, 
an iron will, quick to decide— 
such is Norway’s chief. 

“In 1879 he was admitted 
to the bar, practised for a 
few years as a lawyer, and 
thereafter became a partner 
of one of the large firms of 
shipowners in Bergen. His 
tireless energy, and the lively 
interest he took in public af- 
fairs, soon made him one of 
the leading men of this im- 
portant community, and after 
having served for some years 
as chairman of the alder- 
manic board he was in 1891 
returned to the Storthing as 
the representative of Bergen. 
In the Rigsdag he belonged 


of the future. An adverse 
current is setting in from dif- 
ferent directions, prompted by 
a variety of feelings, such as 
loyalty to the King, indigna- 
tion at the way he has been 
treated,and distrust of the Nor- 
wegian democracy and its un- 
compromising thoroughness.” 





a — 


M. MICHELSEN, 
Prime Minister. 


M, LOVLAND. 


merce. 
RULERS OF NORWAY. 


Some members of the ministry whose resignation precipitated the crisis, and 
who now form the provisional government. M. Michelsen, who is described as 
the Cromwell of the present crisis, is considered at some length in the accompany- 





Minister of Foreign Affairs and Com- 


to the radical wing of the left. 
He retired in 1894, but was 
reelected in 1903, was: ap- 
pointed a member of Ha- 
gerup’s cabinet, and, upon 
the fall of that ministry, was 
chosen chief of the new.” 


The Kébenhavn (Copenha- 
gen) contains the following let- 


ing article. 
Recent despatches say that 


these “ adverse currents” are setting in the direction of war, altho 
the Norwegian poet, Jonas Lie, writing in the Copenhagen paper, 
Politiken, says: “1 believe that most Norwegians feel as I do— 
we wish for no war; we wish for peace.” 

The Weue Freie Presse (Vienna) speaks of the two Scandinavian 
peoples in a haut en bas tone, ending with a somewhat sinister 
reference to the octopus power of Russia. It says: 


“So long as these little Northern Powers are not threatened by 
any foreign danger, no one need pay much attention to the present 
squabble. But it will be a different matter if the rupture be made 
permanent. Norway and Sweden are not the only nations in the 
world, and there is a capital city outside of Christiania, where there 
are leaders who will rejoice over the Scandinavian crisis, and that 
capital city is St. Petersburg.” 

The Copenhagen -kstrab/adet says of Christian Michelsen, chief 
of the cabinet and Storthing, who is now practicallyruler of Norway : 


“The man who of a sudden has become the head of the Nor- 
wegian Government, is a man in the zenith of his strength. 
He was born in 1857, and is thus only forty-eight years of age. 


ter from its Norwegian corre- 
spondent: 


“Whenever the German Emperor has visited Bergen he has al- 
ways sent for Michelsen. ‘The latter has had to breakfastand dine 
on the imperial yacht, and the emperor has never tired of his con- 
versation. And God only knows how they keep the conversation 
going, for Michelsen’s German is not very intelligible. But the 
Emperor likes him nevertheless, and has always asked his opinion 
in matters pertaining to Norwegian politics. Recent develop- 


ments seem to prove that the Emperor chose the right source of in- 
formation.” 


Speaking of the reply made by the Storthing to the communica- 
tion of King Oscar, above referred to, Zhe 7zmes (London) says: 


“The Storthing maintain their own view of the lawfulness of 
their action. That was as certain as that the King should deny it. 
But they recognize in the amplest terms, and with evident convic- 
tion, the good faith of his Majesty in defending the rights and 
prerogatives which he claims for the crown. They appeal to him 
and to the Swedish Riksdag and people to assist them in the 
peaceful dissolution of the Union and in safeguarding friendship 
and concord between the two nations.”— 7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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DEPORTING AMERICAN LABORERS FROM 
CANADA. 


HAT is considered by the Canadian press a curious and 
important point of international law has been settled by 
the decision of Judge Anglin that the Canadian Alien Labor Law 
is unconstitutional, and that Canada not being a sovereign State, 
her Parliament has gone beyond its powers in decreeing the de- 
portation of foreign contract laborers who may have been intro- 
duced into the Dominion for the purpose of working there. The 
decision is apropos of certain American engineers who were en- 
gaged on the construction of the Pére Marquette Canal. The 
Canadian authorities arrested these men, with a view to deporting 
them under the Alien Labor Act. According to the judge, Can- 
ada’s authority ceases on the frontier line, and in his ruling he 
says that carrying a prisoner to Detroit is a “violation of United 
States territory,” and continues : 


“In theory his [the alien laborer’s] imprisonment may cease at 
the instant his body is carried over the border; in fact, he is not 
carried to the border, but to the city of Detroit, in United States 
territory, by compulsion of Canadian law.” 


The Toronto Weekly Sun thinks that this interpretation of the 
law is advantageous to Canada, which will practically enjoy free 
trade in labor and will be able to take the pick of the world. 

The London (Ont.) Advertiser says that the Canadian Alien 
Labor law was a measure of retaliation directed against the United 
States, which inaugurated a similar movement, and writes as fol- 
lows: 

“ Alien labor laws, as between Canada and the United States, are 


unneighborly and illogical. Uncle Sam began it, and if he chooses 
to drop it Canada will meet him half way.” 


The Ottawa Zemfs (French) discusses the point as to whether 
the decision applies to the whole or merely to one clause of the 
act, and says: 


“The question is, Does this decision declare «w/tra vires the 
whole act, or only that article of it which authorizes deportation? 
If this latter alone is illegal, the matter might be remedied by the 
substitution of an adequate fine.” 


The same newspaper joins in the expression of widespread dis- 
satisfaction with which Judge Anglin’s decision is greeted in Can- 








THE BEST ARGUMENT FOR PEACE—EMPTY POCKETS. 


— Fischietto (Turin). 


ARGUMENTS 
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ada, and finally declares, speaking of “almost all Canadian jour- 


% 


nals”: 


“ Their comments on the decision of Judge Anglin are decidedly 
unfavorable. They consider it unjust that the United States can 
deport our laborers and that we can not do the same with theirs. 
But all depends upon the point of view from which we consider 
this matter. The question is, Is a foreign workman an advantage 
or a disadvantage to the country in which he intends to find work? 
If he is an advantage and earns his wage, why deport him? If he 
is a disadvantage, why was he induced to come to the country ?”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FAILURE OF THE KAISER’S POLICY 
PREDICTED. 


HAT the Emperor William I]. acted in a consistent manner 
and in pursuance of definite plans when be supplanted France 
in the favor of the Sultan at Tangier, is apparent to some Euro- 
pean observers from the course of previous events. Germany 
wishes to keep Morocco independent, because she aspires to be a 
Mediterranean Power, and Morocco commands the western gate 
of the Mediterranean. She has large interests in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, and these are controlled from the Mediterranean. In the 
Far East she has to protect her commerce in China and Oceanica, 
and these regions, as well as the East Coast of Africa, are ap- 
proachable through the eastern gate ot the Mediterranean, the 
Suez Canal. As Russia worked her course toa port on the Pa- 
cific, so Germany hopes eventually to force her way southward to 
a sea outlet on the Adriatic at Trieste, or on the A2gean at Salonica. 
Such is the contention of Francesco Evoli in Z’/talia Moderna 
(Rome’, who proceeds to show what part France and England are 
to plav in the Emperor’s plan “to change Germany’s European 
policy into a worla policy.” And first, as to France’s position on 
the continent of Africa, this writer says: 


“France’s colonial empire in Africa is homogeneous and com- 
plete. Her possessions extend from the Mediterranan to the At- 
lantic and to Lake Tchad in Central Africa, the so-called lake re- 
gion. They comprise Algeria, Tunis, the hinterland of Tripoli, 
the French Sudan, the French Kongo, Gambia, and Senegal. 

“Between her western and northern territories crops up Mo- 
rocco, the possession of which, either in the form of a protecto- 
rate, a regency, or under some other diplomatic arrangement, 





THE HUNGRY DOGS AT HOME 
are fiercer than the dogs of war. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


FOR PEACE. 
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would give to the African colonia! empire of France a continuity 
and formidable size which would guarantee to France its peaceful 
occupation for the future.” 


He goes on to say that the other Powers interested in Morocco 
were Spain, Italy, and England, all strong Mediterranean Powers, 
and exercising great influence at the court of Tangier. France, 
after the affair of Fashoda, fell into accord with England; Spain 
was too weak to follow her commerce into African colonization ; 
Italy felt her influence vanish on the death of the Sultan Muley 
Hassan. It seemed as if England and France alone remained to 
claim Northwestern Africa. Buta formidable commercial rival of 
England had meanwhile appeared inGermany. To quote further: 


“England now saw herself confronted in her commerce and com- 
mercial relations by two strong rivals, America and Germany. 
The sudden appearance of the latter country in the arena of world 
politics, with a new and powerful navy seemed likely to diminish 
the supremacy of England as a world Power, to snatch from her 
her domination of the sea, and threaten her even in her island 
home. To-day the aim of the military and naval policy of Eng- 
land is directed against her only two enemies: Russia and Ger- 
many.” 

It was in view of these circumstances that England formed the 
entente with France, of which this writer says: 


“ The entente of 1904 is not only interesting because of its con- 
tent, but it has an importance of historic significance, in that it 
marks an epoch in the life and political relations of two great na- 
tions.” 

France was enjoying a free hand in Morocco, exploring the in- 
terior, putting down insurrections against the Sultan, developing 
the military power and material resources of the country, as well 
as superintending the administration of justice, advancing loans 
for the construction of roads and means of transport, and raising 
fortifications. Then it was that William II.appeared on the scene 
and gained the ear of the Sultan. 
Delcassé dismissed, and Germany established at Tangier. 

At the conference of the Powers which is to settle the rival 
claims of Germany and France in Morocco, Germany’s position 
as a world Power will be decided. The Emperor of Germany 
aims especially at extending German commerce and influence in 


French influence was destroyed, 


the East. “William wishes to appear before the Mussulman 
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THE RUSSIAN DICTATOR. 
Czar -“ Trepoff, is all danger over ?”’ 
TREPOFF—“ Patience, sire, One of your majesty’s subjects is still alive! 
—Humoristische Blatter (Vienna). 


SNAPSHOTS OF THE 
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world as the sole defender of the rights of the Caliphate in Europe.” 
But he must have his price for this—concessions in Syria and 
Palestine, commercial privileges, railroad rights, and grants in the 
vast mineral regions of Anatolia. As a matter of fact, German 
influence has at this moment supplanted that of either France, 
England, or Russia with the Turkish Government. 

Speaking of the enfente between England and France, this 
writer continues : 

“ At this present moment the diplomatic understanding between 
England and France considerably diminishes Germany’s chance 
of predominance in the Mediterranean, and it will prove a gigantic 
barrier to German colonial expansion in every quarter of the globe. 
This barrier will prove insurmountable if the United States should 
become a party to the evtente, in accordance with the words ut- 
tered in Paris some days ago by the new ambassador of the great 
republic of North America on the occasion of presenting his cre- 
dentials.” 


Francesco Evoli proceeds to say that the preponderance of 
France in the Levant, where French religious establishments “ form 
so many admirable agencies for introducing French policy, indus- 
try, and commerce,” is dependent upon France’s protectorate over 
Christians in the Orient. This protectorate, he says, William II. 
showed his willingness to undertake by accepting, “with great 
pomp and political emphasis,” the Cross of the Holy Sepulcher. 

Finally he speaks of the coming conference of the Powers, and 
says that England and France will be paramount in the decisions 
arrived at. In his own words: 

“The conclusion of the whole affair, granted the cooperation of 
Germany and the eventuality of a conference, seems to be obvi- 
ous. The conference will grant to France the opportunity of car- 
rying on, as the Power most interested in the tranquillity, develop- 
ment, and progress of Morocco, all the reforms necessary in that 
country, for no one can deny that the necessity of her African 
colonies depends upon the pacification of the Shereefian domin- 
ions. . . . When this has been done, will not the shout over Ger- 
many’s diplomatic triumph appear to have been slightly prema- 
ture ?”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





KING ALFONSO, says the Daily News (London), apropos of the King of 
Spain’s recent visit to London, “ will take away in his memory a confused vision 
of wet pavements, turtle soup, Beef-eaters, and hundreds of personages, distin- 
guished and other, exerting themselves to interest and please him. The King of 
Spain must give England another trial.” 














RUSSIA’S BLOODY CROWN. 


“ Let Russians perish, so long as the crown is safe.” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


*“LITTLE FATHER.” 
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INVEST YOUR IDLE DOLLARS AT 


Pleasantville Terrace 


Every word of this advertisement will interest the ambitious person who wants to get ahead in the world. It 
points the way to wise investment, and a comfortable fortune, by showing you how to invest your spare dollars 
—as little as $1 at a time—where they will be absolutely safe, and where they will grow into large profits. 


HOW $700 EARNED $50,000 


Few people outside of the Eastern cities know about the wonderful growth in Real Estate values 
at Atlantic City. _ 

In making the title for property 50x 150 feet sold at Atlantic City, a few months ago for $50,000, 
the records show that this property was bought not many years ago for $700. E 

A property that was bought five years ago for $6,000 was sold a few days ago for $150,000. 

These are only two examples. There are innumerable others of just this kind. ; 

A conservative estimate shows that within the past twelve years Atlantic City Real Estate values 
have risen over 800 oe cent., and are still rising, because Atlantic City has practically outgrown the 
boundaries of the island on which it stands. There is no more available space, and it must expand 
inland, just as all great cities grow out to and absorb their suburbs. 

The nearest and only desirable suburb to Atlantic City is Pleasantville Terrace. The place that 
has attracted thoughtful investors and home builders from all over the world. 











ural Suburb of Atlantic City” 


Says FRANKLIN P. STOY, : . ‘ 
Mayor of Atlantic City : The cozy, corner home of a Philadelphian. 





I regard Pleasantville Terrace as the natural suburb of Atlantic City. There can be no extension of the 
seacoast, therefore the city must expand landward. Being located on high ground, with unusual trolley and 
railroad facilities, there is every reason why Pleasantville Terrace should enjoy the same marvelous increase 
in values which has made Atlantic City the most noted Real Estate investment in the world. 


Atlantic City, N. J , August 6, 1604. (Signed) FRANKLIN P. Stoy. 


ELEVEN MINUTES TO ATLANTIC CITY 


,__ The main line of the Atlantic City Railroad (Reading System) runs directly through this property, with the famous Atlantic City boardwalk, only 11 
minutes from PI asantville Terrace depot (see time-table), All trains except express stop at Pleasantville Terrace, or one may go to Atlantic City by 


trolley for five cents from Pleasantville. 
NATURAL ADVANTAGES Pleasantville Terrace is the highest natural ground in or 


near Atlantic City. There is no swamp land on the prop- 
erty. Geological survey shows an altitude of 55 feet above Atlantic City. The climate is ideal, combining 
ocean breezes with the invig- 


orating air from the pine and f 
oak trees growing there. It 
adjoins Pleasantville, with 
churches, schools and all city 
conveniences. It is an ideal 
location fora Summer home, 
where one may enjoy the 
pleasures of Atlantic City 
without hotel expenses or an- 
noyance of boarding houses. 


SPECIAL CONDI- 
TIONS Unlike many 


real estate oper- 

ations, this company agrees to —— = : 
develop Pleasantville Ter- A few of the cottages along the Reading Railroad. 
race, and make it an ideal : j 
suburb. Note accompanying illustrations of building activity now under way. We offer special premiums 
and lend material assistance to those who will build at once. Thousands of dollars have already been spent 
by the Company for improvements. Free excursions are run every week from Atlantic City to enable lot 
owners to see the character of improvements, 

We make no charge for deed. No mortgages. No taxes until 1906. If you die before iot is paid for, 
we issue deed to your heirs, without further payments. 
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Built by an Atlantic City investor, 
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Note the high ground. 


ent SORT em igs ae sf Rt ale 


ee seman are under way in every section. AN EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT 


Every one who knows anything about Atlantic City, knows that land there for building ee et has grown scarcer each year. We anticipated this condition 
several years ago by purchasing the General ary oid Estate on the main land, the present site of Pleasantville Terrace. ; ; Re 

If we had to buy this land to-day, we would have to charge three times the prices we now ask for Pleasantville Terrace lots. Just think of it! A building lot 
25x 100 ft., eleven minutes from the country’s greatest coast resort, at from %25 to #55 (according to location), payable in easy amounts, within the means of the person 


of most moderate circumstances. THIS Is YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


This message will be read by thousands of people, yet it is a personal one for you. No matter how small your income, take advantage of it now. Do not let it 
escape you, such an opportunity may never come your way again. Sit right down and write a postal for a copy of our beautiful illustrated booklet to-day, or better still, 
send $1, with attached coupon, and we will reserve lots until you can investigate. If not entirely satisfied your dollar will be promptly refunded. 


ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE Co. 


VICTOR J. HUMBRECHT, President 
Address MAIN OFFICE, 1031 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia ATLANTIC CITY OFFICE, 937 Boardwalk 


























7 eae = 3) cur This OUT AND MAIL To-paY. 
a oe ee ; : f Atlantic City Estate Co., 
4 : ‘Suite 1051, Drexel Bidg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
I enclose $1. Please re- 
SNE a .¢ samnadiceneace lots in 


Pleasantville Terrace, with 
the understanding that you 
will refund my dollar if I am 
not satisfied after further in- 
vestigation. 


ews am 
=. 


Train leaving Pleasantville Terrace depot for Atlantic City. i f 
i i ville Terrace is 55 feet higher than Atlantic City. Houses have been built and are now going up all 
Hote the high weaned: Eeaeor around this location since this photo was taken. ldo Gthing. . iviendckvwewse yee 
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Everyone has heard the story of the man 
who stood on London Bridge and offered 
Golden Guineas for Twenty Shillings, and 
that he made but few sales. The reason 
is obvious — no one believed him, Had 
the vendor of the Guineas 
offered would-be purchasers 
the privilege of taking them 
to the mint to find out whether 
they were genuine or not be- 
fore the transaction was com- 
pleted, he would have had no 
difficulty in breaking the Bank 
of England. 

If every man who can afford 
to buy my cigars and who reads 
this advertisement believed 
that I was selling cigars by 
the hundred at wholesale 
prices,; neither mine nor any 
other factory in the world 
could fill the orders. Please 
consider for a moment that I 
give you the opportunity of 
taking my Guineas to the mint 
—in other words, take the 
cigars, try them by smoking 
ten or twelve out of one hun- 
dred, compare them with other 
cigars that you know or think 
to be good that cost from 
$3.00 to $5.00 per hundred 
more, and if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied that I am sell- 
ing them at wholesale prices, 
return the remaining cigars; 
no charge for what you have 
smoked—-I will pay the ex- 
pressage both ways. 


My Offer is: 


I will, upon request, send 
one hundred Shivers’ Pana- 
tela Cigars on approval to a 
reader of Literary Digest, 
express prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining ninety at my ex- 
pense, if he is not pleased with them; if he 
is pleased, and keeps them, he agrees to 
remit the price, $5.00, within ten days. 








Shivers’ 

Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











The fillers of these cigars are clear Havana 
of good quality—not only clear, but long, clean 
Havana; no shorts or cuttings are used. They 
are hand-made by the best of workmen, and the 
making has much to do with the smoking 
qualities of a cigar. 
sumatra. 


The wrappers are genuine 


In ordering, please use business letter-head or 
enclose, business card, and state whether mild, 
medium or strong cigars are desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 


913 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














PAN- T A GENILEMAN’S 

oc DRESSING CHAIR 
which presses and creases yuur trousers while 
you sleep. Provides an improved hanger for 
coat and vest, a handy place for slippers or 
shoes. This chair will POSITIVELY prevent 
baggy knees by 500 Ibs. pressure in- 
stantly applied. Your clothing will 
appear as FRESH EVERY MORNING 
as if just from the tailor’s. Saves its 
4 cost in 6 months and will last a 
lifetime. Indispensable in a gentle- 
man’s apartment. Price within reach 
ofall. Write to-day for illustrated descriptive folder and price. 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO., 1SEG Olive St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“ The Little Hills.”’—Nancy Huston Banks. 
Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“ The Storm Center.”— Charles Egbert Craddock.” 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


Charles 
(John C. Winston Company, Phila- 


Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(The 


“ Schubert.”— Edmondstoune Duncan. (E. P. Dut- 
ton Company, $1.25.) 
*“ Will Warburton.’’— George Gissing. (E. P. Dut- 


ton Company, $1.50.) 

“ The Proceedings of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education.” Vol. XII. (The Engi- 
neering News. Publishing Company, $2.50.) 

“ Vashti: —John Bray- 
shaw Kaye. 


A Poem in Seven Books.” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
“The Apple of Discord, or Temporal Power in the 

Catholic Church.” (The Apple of Discord Company, 

Buffalo, N. Y.) 

“ Broke of Covenden.”—J. C. Snaith. 

Turner Company, Boston.) 


(Herbert R. 


CURRENT POETRY. 
The Return to the Sea. 


By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK. 


Let us destroy the dream! She knows not of it. 
Let us go back rejoicing to the sea. 

Sighing is vain, and laughter shall not profit ; 

But fill Life’s frothing cup again and quaff it 
To wider hopes and greater things to be. 


Time turns his tide, and turns back our distresses ; 
Let us return unshaken as we came. 
Shall we, the wanderers, mourn for lost caresses ? 
Our hands are fettered by no cloudy tresses ; 
Ours are the hearts no starry eyes can tame. 


Yet, had she heard the tones our songs could lend her, 
We might have found some world ot hers and mine 

Sweet with perfume of summer roses tender, 

And vibrant with the salt sea’s strength and splendor, 
And lit by stars that now shall never shine. 


Nay, but she would not—nay, 
them, 
The flying dreams with vast and vivid wings. 
Days and delights with poisoned pain below them, 
Hopes, flowers, and fancies—where shall we bestow 
them ? 
What shall we do with all these wasted things ? 


she could not know 


Sink them in seas that give their dead up never; 
A hundred fathoms deep beneath the main; 
Beside the rotted wrecks of old endeavor, 
So that no daring deep-sea diver ever 
Can bring our worthless treasures up again. 


For her the safer life of dreams crushed under, 
The petty pleasures, and the dusty way. 

For us the oceanic throb and thunder, 

The resonance of all the winds of wonder 
And lordly interchange of night and day. 
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Nay, she has chosen. Let us turn our faces, 
And go back gladly to the windy shore ; 
And follow far the tide’s tumultuous traces 
Toward the fierce flicker of adventurous places, 
And look not back, nor listen any more. 
—From The Atlantic Monthly. 





To Orient Oneself. 


I steered for land when tides were flowing fast, 

Far off I heard the foaming breakers roar, 

I brought my precious cargo to the shore, 

And in a crowded port did anchor cast. 

My gallant ship was dressed from prow to mast 
With banners beautiful, hung aft and fore, 

My mates I greeted with full hands and more, 

“* Give them, O heart,” I cried, “‘ the best thou hast !” 
‘Why did they tease and vex and baffle me 

With traffic of base coin, with greed and spite ? 

It is enough ; —I seek the open sea, 

Peace and wide spaces shall be mine this night, 
Where changeless guides will fix my course aright, 
The Polar Star, and Heaven’s Infinity. 

—From The London Speaker. 


Leavetaking. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 

Pass, thou wild light, 
Wild light on peaks that so 
Grieve to let go 
The day. 
Lovely thy tarrying, lovely too is night: 
Pass thou away. 


Pass, thou wild heart, 
Wild heart of youth that still 
Hast half a will 
To stay, 
I grow too old a comrade, let us part. 
Pass thou away. 
—From The London Spectator. 





PERSONAL. 


General Cronje’s Defense. — General P. A. 


Cronje, the commander of the Boer forces at Paarde- 
berg, has become a showman, and is appearing regu- 
larly in‘ The Boer War,” at Coney Island, N. Y. 
General Cronje has been criticized for ‘‘ descending to 
the level of a showman and disgracing the military 
profession,” and to these censures the General makes 
this rather pathetic reply in the New York Szz : 


“T went, as every Boer who was a man went, and 
faced the foe that was seeking to destroy the liberty of 
my country. After many victories I was defeated and 
captured. I neither disgraced my cause nor my be- 
loved nation by my surrender. No man could have 
done better than we did at Paardeberg. I was sent by 
the British to St. Helena, a prisoner. When I re- 
turned to the Transvaal, after the conclusion of the 
war, I found nothing but desolation and ruin. My 
country was still black with cinders and stained with 
blood. In the battle of Paardeberg my wife was 
wounded as she fought in the trenches. That wound 
bled out from my heart. I thought I had felt the 
worst pain. Alas, when I saw the scarred face of my 
poor country the wound in my heart opened and bled 
out my hope. I looked into my dear old wife’s care- 
worn face and then across the mired veld. I could not 
help it. I cried. 

“Since that day I have not been able to stand 





TOURING THE MIGHTY ST. LAWRENCE, 


that most picturesque and historic river, the vast water- 
way which drains 500,000 square miles, is the tour of all 
summer tours. ighty also has now become its tide of 
travel. Of course, the great Canadian city, Montreal, is 
the Mecca of all this travel. And the best class of these 
tourists patronize their favorite home there—the central and 
elegant fireproof ‘ Queens ’ Hotel. Foreseeing greatly 
increased patronage, Manager D. Raymond has just got 
completed some extensive alterations and additions to 
“Queens.” Its dining-room has been greatly enlarged 
and ornated, and 30 of the 100 fine new rooms added have 
baths. Indeed, the whole house as well as the extensions 
are now Te with telephones and with every other 
modern device known for safety, comfort and convenience. 
You should get the handsome booklet illustrating and 
describing Montreal, which Manager Raymond sends on 
application. 
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These pictures show the New Type X, Pope-Yoledo, 20 
H. P. 4-Cylinder Touring Car, price $2,800, especially 
designed to meet an existing demand for a light, wieldy car 
of great power and speed; that is economical on tires and 
easily handled and driven, where it is not possible or desir- 
able to employ a regular chauffeur. 

Type X is regular Pope-Toledo construction throughout, 
of distinctive and distinguished design. We shall only 
build a limited number of these cars this year, so please 
get in touch with our agent in your vicinity promptly. We 
can make early delivery. 

This is the first touring car in the history of the automo- 
bile industry, containing ALL the accepted features of the 
world’s best practice in automobile construction, that has 
been offered at anything like the price, $2,800. 


POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk P, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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wantit toornct. The hair is an independent little plant 
that really hasa tendency to grow, and all it needsis the 
right kind of help, and the Evans Vacuum Cap is the only 
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app fav ives the scalp a pleasant, eo sensation that denotes the 
presence of new life in the scalp and which cannot obtained by any other means. 
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straight. I was.old and weak, hungry and homeless. 
My children had all died in defense of our country. 
There we stood, my wife and I, supporting each other 
in our misery. How lonely we were. How much 
alone. I was too old to fight again and strike another 
blow for our liberty. Too old to walk behind the 
plow. Almost too old to live. My countrymen saw 
my tears. They offered to help me out of their scanty 
cupboards. They were as poor as I. I was so old, 
but not too old to earn a living if the opportunity 
offered. 

“ That opportunity came from Capt. A. W. Lewis, 
who asked me to join the Boer War exhibition. They 
told me that it would serve to educate and instruct 
the American people, who were our friends, and to 
teach them something of the nobility of the struggle 
and the justice of our cause. It was beneath the dig- 
nity of a professional patriot or soldier to earn an 
honest living, and it may be considered unheroic to 
have to work, but I will not be an encumbrance in my 
old age just because I have done my duty. Boers 
have no pension departments to look after them, and 
and it is well. When they do their duty to their 
country they do not cease doing it to themselves. 

‘I hope that my critics will understand this poor old 
man and think of the circumstances behind his ac- 
tions.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
RUSSIA. 


June 24.—About two thousand persons are reported 
killed or wounded at Lodz as a result of en- 
counters between the people and the troops. 
Rioting begins in Warsaw, and a general strike 
- sonen as a protest against the shooting at 

dz. 


June gee control the situation at Lodz 
and Warsaw, and only minor riots are reported 
from those cities. It is reported that the Brit- 
ish steamer /éhona, with mails and a valuable 
cargo, was sunk by the Russian cruiser 7erek 
near Hong Kong on June 5. 


June 26.—The uprisings spread throughout Poland 
and many provinces of Russia. Prisons are 
ey cy Beg those already arrested, and 
efforts are being directed toward.quieting oppo- 
sition to the forthcoming mobilization. 


June 28.— The crew of the Black Sea battle-shi 
Kniaz Potemkine, it is reportei, mutinied, 
murdered their officers, and seized the warship, 
putting into Odessa Harbor. The city is in con- 
trol of the revolting populace, and all shipping 
is in flames. 


June 29.—The Czar declares that a state of war 
exists at Odessa, and confers plenary power on 
the military officials to quell the uprising. Re- 
ports from that city declare that the rioting con- 
tinues, while the city is blanketed with smoke 
from the burning ships, waterfront property and 
railroad cars, are set on fire by the strikers. 


June .30.— The mutinous crew of the battleship 
Kniaz Potemkine is reported to have surren- 
dered to the Black Sea fleet without firing a 
shot ; mutinies at Libau and Cronstadt are also 
checked. 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


June 26.—President Roosevelt is notified that the 
a envoys of Russia and Japan will meet in 
‘yen ey within the first ten days of August. 
M. Nelidoff and Baron Rosen are selected by 
Russia for peace plenipotentiaries, and Min- 
ister Takahira and Count Kokura by Japan. 


June 28.—Japanese warships are reported off Vladi- 
vostok, and despatches from Manchuria indicate 
that the Japanese advance toward Vladivostok 
continues. 


June 30.—Oyama and Linevitch are reported to be 
negotiating to arrange an armistice. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


June 25.—In a note to Germany, France takes the 

stand that she can not submit all of her Moroc- 
can policy to revision; Germany, it is said, will 
ask for a clearer statement of France’s program. 


June 27.—Germany, in her reply to France, refuses 
to yield a point. 
Sweden’s Riksdag names a committee to consider 
the Government bill for the separation from 
Norway. 


June 28.—All tension, it is reported, has vanished in 
the Franco-German controversy over Morocco. 
It is fully established that France will accept the 
proposal to submit the questions at issue to an 
international conference. 


June 30..-The American squadron, under Admiral 
Sigsbee, which is to bring to the United States 
the body of John Paul Soma, arrives at Cher- 
bourg. 
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Domestic. THE 
June 24.—A letter from the Chamber of Commerce | —__ 
of Portland, Ore., urging his action on the Chi- 
nese exclusion question, is received by the \ 
President. e 


Secretary of State Hay arrives at his summer OF NEW YORK 


home at Newbury, N. 
John W. Alexander returns to the Equitable 1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
5.000; his sh f th fits in the syndicat 5 : * 
a a a ce an ae ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 
In addition to acting as special ambassador at the 
ceremonies incident to the transfer of the body IDELITY BONDS .. . 
of John Paul Jones, Assistant-Secretary of State EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


1905 
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une 26. — Secretary of War Taft tells the Yale RG Y 4 « : ‘ 

J graduating class that the administration of the BURGLAR are more than sufficient to provide ‘ 
criminal laws in the United States is a disgrace FLY-WHEEL 


to civilization. | sili x: ‘ Es 
June 27.—A scandal as to the status of the Panama R BONDED LIST pe INSUR ANCE THAT INSURES 


Canal is threatened through the resignation of 
Chief Engineer Wallace, because of friction with 
Secretary Taft and his associates in the com- 
mission. 














ASSETS, December 31, 1904, - - 
LOSSES PAID to December 31, 1904, 


$6,791,185.19 

19,655,793.02 

June 28.— President Roosevelt, in speaking at the 
Harvard commencement, denounces lawbreak- 
ing business and deplores professionalism in 
college athletics. 
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June 29.— President Roosevelt is heartily greeted by J 
WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


his fellow-villagers at Oyster Bay. 
Seven negroes and one white man are lynched at 
Watkinsville, Ga. 


June 30.—John F. Stevens, of Chicago, is appointed 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal, to succeed 
John F. Wallace. 

John D. Rockefeller announces a gift of $10,000,- 
ooo to the General Education Board, to be used 
as an endowment fund for promoting higher 
education in the United States. 


John fier Secretary of State, dies at Newbury, 
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Consider carefully the facts stated above. 
They tell a remarkable and true story. 
The speed rating is under rather than over 
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Bryce. James, revisits America, 499 
Bullet, Japan’s “ humanitarian,” 779. 
Butterflies, The migrations of, 933 
Byron, The apotheosis of, 928 


Cabinet changes, Rumored, 806 
Cactus made useful, 586 
Canadian crisis precipitated, 597 
school conflict, y 
Carnegie pension fund for teachers, 648 
Cassini, Count, replaced, 733 
Castro’s defiance, 457 | 
Europe’s impressions of, 553 
vindicated by South America, 713 
Caucasians, poe birth-rate of, 546 
Chateaubriand and Madame Récamier, 741 
Chicago strikers, Roosevelt to, 731 
claimed by Tom Watson, 579 
Chinese boycott of American trade, 772 
exclusion troubles, 924 
Choate’s, Mr., home-coming, 737 
Chopins, The two, 929 
Christian Science, Psychologist on, 590 
Christianity impugned by Confucianism, 859 
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Christians? Are we, 629 
Church and the public school, 747 
hold on American pea. a3 
impeached by Frederic Harrison, 512 
Ought radical thinkers to leave the? 549 
The, and social problems, 551 
union in the May conventions, §22 
union, A bishop on, 783 
union, A protest against, 939 
Cigarette, Gutlawing the, 615 
Clergyman, The New Anglican, 18* 
Cleveiand, G., arraigns club-women, 651 
on rabbit hunting, 883 
Club-women’s replies to, 735 
Coal-tar colors, Poisonous, 509 : 
Collars, High. and the pneumogastric nerve, 782 
College athletics, Commercialism in, 
Colleges, “Denominational, excluded from Carnegie 
; benefit, 861 
Collision exhibition, Mr. Westinghouse’s. 857 
Comedy, Zangwill’s indictment of modern, 816 
Composite Madonna, The first, 749 
Cotton-crop reports, Leaks in, 923 
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Think tt over 
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Pastor's Study, Robinson's Run, United Presbyterian Church, 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY. 

Dear Sirs :—The severe winter just passed afforded ample opportunity to 
test the merits of the UNDERFEED FURNACE you installed in our 
parsonage last October. It fully met every demand made upon it. We are 
ready to affirm that it surpassed all claims you advanced for it, and I would 
emphasize the following points of excellence: 

1. There are ten registers in our home, one in each room, half on the 
second floor. The house was heated effectively at all times, even in the 


coldest weather. 








McDonald, Pa., May 5, 1905. 


2. Only a few times during below-zero weather did I have to feed the 
furnace more than twice in 24 hours. In mild weather I frequently did not 
touch it in 36 to 40 hours, except to regulate draught. 

3. Thad no difficulty in operating the furnace. 

4, We burned last winter not quite 375 bushels slack, costing us 4 cents 
per bushel, delivered, total $15.00. 

Needless to add, it is my belief that you have solved the problem of 

providing a furnace that will give abundance of steady heat, at minimum 
cost for fuel. 


Yours very sincerely, (ci med) J. W. ENGLISH, Pastor. 


Compare the above cost with your coal bills for last winter. 
It is none too early to begin planning for next winter. 


Heating Plans and Services of our Engineering Dept. absolutely free 


Let us send you FREE our UNDERFEED Book and 
fac-simile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY, 304w. stn st., 


> Cincinnati, 0. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 
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A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


Hunter McCuire, M.D., LL.D., 3727csident American 


and of the Medical Society of Virginia; late President and Professor of Clinieal 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: ‘It has never failed me 
as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I have prescribeditassuch. I sometimes think 
it must contain Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound 
does—as a tonic and alterative. I know from its constant use, personally and 
in practice, that the results obtained are far beyond those which the analysis given 


Charles Cc. H i I I, M .D., eases, Baltimore Medical College, ete.: 
“In many forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and 
oluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and 


Hotel at Springs now Open. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA. 


Medical Association, 


Professor of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
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FOR SALE 
at Claverack, near Hudson, N. Y., 


The property known as HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
It consists of 20 acres of land and two large buildings, 
containing about 300 rooms. Suitable for Summer 
Boarding House, School, Sanitarium ; or might be used 
for light manufacturing. Very healthy; good spring 
water, small lake and large gymnasium on premises. 
Original cost over $75,000; offered for less than $18,000. 
Terms reasonable. Address John ©. Havemeyer, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., or J. F. Havemeyer, 100 Broadway, New 
York City. 





Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


Illustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B- PHILADELPHIA 
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with caring for refuse. 


us or through dealer. 


certainly a guarantee of satisfaction. 
THE WITT CORNICE Co., 





From ToKio 
to Capetown 
and the 
Philippines 


holder—is used; at the American 
Embassies, at army posts and by 
medical missionaries. 


strong and easily cleaned that Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers in the Philippines use 
the cans to make coffee and soup in. 


a great many of Witt’s Cans most 
of which are in use at army posts 
for holding garbage, waste, etc. 


Every home and business establishment 
where neatness and health are valued needs 







For Garbage and Waste. 


Close-fitting lid makes it impossible to detect the slightest odor; 
prevents dogs scattering contents; gives sighiliness in connection 


Made of corrugated steel—practically never wears out. 
Witt’s Pail is like Witt’s Can, only smaller and with handle, for 
garbage and general household use. 


99 

Ask your dealer for “ Witt’s. 

(‘*Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid and bottom.) 

THREE SIZES: No. 1—1534x25 in., No, 2—18x25 in., No. 3—2034x25. 
If not on sale in your town, write us stating size and how many you want and 
tell us your dealer's name. We will see that you are supplied either direct from 
Our dealers tell us that ‘while Witt’s Cans and Pails are 
sold on approval, not one has ever been returned by the purchaser. 


Witt’s Can—the sanitary garbage 


So trim, (water-tight,) simple, 


The U.S. Government has bought 


* 


Two sizes, 5 and 7 gallons. 


This ig 





Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
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Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always preferred by 
discriminating riders, It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’sart. Correct 
in every line— always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from *‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 


$12 
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We Sell Farm Loans 


Netting Investors 6%. We have done so for 22 years— 
never lost a cent for anybody. We solicit correspond- 
ence from parties who have money to invest. We 
shall expect to satisty you as to our financial respon- 
sibility, reliability and safety of our loans. t us 
send you list of on-hand loans with full particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Box ‘8’ GRAND FORKS, N. D. 














WE ARE SELLING 
3attery Fan Motors, $1.25 to 
3attery Table Lamps, $3.00 to 
felephones, Complete, $2.50 to 
lectric Door Bells, T5c., $1, $1.25 
Carriage and Bicycle Lights, Tic. to 
Lanterns & Pocket Flash Lights, Tic. 
58.00 Medical Batteries 
folegra h  Oatiite ea 

attery rs, . 
Necktie and Cap Lights, 5c. to 
Dynamos and Motors, .00 to 
{ Catalog free. Fortune for Agents, 

D-. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 
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The Gibson Monograph 





Copyright 1904 by Collier’s 


Two Strikes and the Bases Full 


S$ worth of S$ 
Gibson Proofs 


mounted and all ready 
for framing 


Upon receipt of $2 (stamps, draft or money 
order) we will send by mail, prepaid, The Gibson 
Monograph—*‘ Charles Dana Gibson, A Study of 
the Man, with Some Recent Examples of His 
Best Work.’’ This is a beautifully printed volume 
measuring 15 x 10 inches. In addition to the 
thirteen choice illustrations printed in the text there 
are six full-page drawings in his very best manner 
that are separately mounted on heavy matboard, 
ready for framing. The results are particularly 
dainty and pleasing. We have never sold these 
proofs for framing at less than $1 each—the de- 
mand for them is constant. The price of these 
six alone without the text or accompanying illustra- 
tions would be $6 This is the only book on the 
foremost American artist. For a two-cent stamp 
we will send a catalogue showing small facsimiles 


of the six pictures and the cover. 


424 W. 13th St., New York City 
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«Never Wear Brassy”’ 


You can always depend 

upon shoes that have them. A small 
diamond —@ mark slightly raised on 
the surface of each eyelet is the distin- 
guishing mark of Fast Color Eyelets. 
Always look for it carefully. Only the 
Genuine Fast Color have it. It is a 
guarantee of wear. 


A SHOE WITH BRASSY 
EYELETS LOOKS OLD 


at every stage of its wear. Most good 
shoes to-day are made with Diamond 
Fast Color Eyelets, but unfortunately 
there are eyelets made, which, while 
they closely resemble Diamond Fast 
Color in surface appearance, turn 
brassy after slight wear. 

Samples and book sent free. We want 

you to see just how the @ appears. 


UNITED FAST COLOR 
EYELET COMPANY 


Boston , . Mass. |, 
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Full intormation concerning the Company — its 
strength, reputation and record, its investors and 
borrowers, and its safe system of caring for mail 
investments of $25.00 and up- 
ward, will be sent on request. 
Assets . . . . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits , $150,000 
Under New York Banking De- 
partment Supervision. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
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Bankers, Lawyers, Editors, Students, and 
Business Men have pronounced this clip 
the best. Box 100, oe. Stationers or 
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CONSOLIDATED ‘ 
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What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top”’ is 
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we will ship complete duplicator, 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
‘use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


“R. R. G.,’’ Middleton, N. 8., Can.—The in- 
formation that you furnish is too meager to 
enable us to investigate your question with 
any hope of result. However, we know the 
““chivo,” one of the goatfishes (genus Upeneus) 
of the surmullet family ; but this fish, so far as 
we can ascertain, is tropical only. 


“T. F. B.,” Atlanta, Ga.—‘* Whence does Zangwill 
get the words ‘transmogrify’ and ‘*transmogrifica- 
tion’ ?”’ 


Possibly from the Standard Dictionary, page 
1915. The words have been in use in a collo- 
quial or humorous sense since 1728 by such 
writers as Fielding and Jortin, the latter 
of whom, in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” 
writes: *‘ Augustine seems to have had a small 
doubt whether Apuleius was really transmogri- 
fied into an ass.” The words have also been 
used by Foote, Scott, and Barham. (See 
“* Ingoldsby.’’) 


“A. R..” New York.—‘*Among the absurd words 
coined by some nomenclator who can not speak Greek 
are two especially remarkable : * optometer,’ * optome- 
try.’ In reality the latter means the measurement of 
something that is broiled or roasted.’ 


While it is true that the Greek optos, ‘‘ seen,”’ 
is very rare, it is a legitimate formation from 
the root op-, ** to see,’’ and is an entirely differ- 


ent word in origin from optos, *‘‘ cooked.” 


Optos, ‘‘seen,’’ is not a mere modern forma- 
tion, but occurs in Lucian’s *‘ Lexiphanes,”’ ix. 
The word ‘‘optometer’’ has formed a part of 
the English vocabulary since 1738, and in view 
of the words “ optogram,”’ ‘* optostriate,’’ ‘* op- 
totype,”’ etc., it would be difficult to change 
it now. 


“ H. B.,’’ Rosendale, N. Y.—‘*In reading the preface 
to a recent work I met with the following words which 
I do not find in my dictionary: * banausic,’ *ephebic,’ 
*haptic,’ and *‘ meristic.’ Will you kindly tell me their 
meaning ?”’ 


With pleasure. We give the definitions 
below : “ banausic, a. Merely mechanical or of 
mechanics. ephebic, a. Of or pertaining to the 
training or exercise of ephebe. haptic, a. Re- 
lating to the sense of touch. meristic, a. Of or 
pertaining to a metamere; being a metamere.”’ 
The words are all to be found in the Standard 
Dictionary. 


** A. H.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—** What is the difference be- 
tween the words “big’ and ‘large’? Is there a rule by 
which one can determine the correct use of these 
words ? ”’ 


** Big’’ is often used colloquially and in bad 
taste for ‘‘ great’’; as, ‘‘He is a big man”? in- 
stead of “...a great man.” A “ big’? man 
may be very far from being a ‘‘ great’’ man. 
Washington was mentally and spiritually a 
‘“‘great’’ man, physically a “ large’’ man, but 
no one should speak of the father of his country 
as a‘‘big’’ man. ‘‘ Large’’ denotes extension 
in more than one direction, and beyond the 
average of the class to which the object belongs; 
we speak of a “large’’ surface or a ‘“‘large”’ 
solid, a ‘‘large’’ field, a ‘‘large’’ room, a 
“large’’ apple, ete. A ‘‘large’’ man is a man 
of more than ordinary size; a ‘‘great’’ man is 
a man of remarkable mental power. ‘“ Big’’ is 
a@ more emphatic word than “large,’’ but or- 
dinarily less elegant ; therefore, ‘‘ large’’ should 
be preferred. 





TARTARLITHINE 


A Rochester physician reports a case of a 
yours lady with gouty manifestations, who 

ad not had a satisfactory night’s rest for two 
years, on account of the disturbing symptoms ; 
the five grain tablets of Tartarlithine were 
recommended and two days after the treatment 
was commenced the patient reported that she 
had slept continually ‘‘ from the time of going 
to bed until the time of getting up in the 
morning ’’—attributing this condition entirely 
to the use of the Tartarlithine tablets. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We wantevery sufferer to try it,and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 
Ask Your Doctor About It 
Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins *\2N"\u..8" 


Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 











Two Ideal Books for Summer Reading 
By F. Berkeley Smith 


How Paris Amuses Itself 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme in 
the capital of the world’s fun. The author unites 
the graphic skill of the artist, the infectious en- 
thusiasm of the lover of fun and gaiety, and the 
intimate personal knowledge of the long-time resi- 
dent in this great playground of the world. In 
spirit the reader can Visit with a delightful comrade 


“all the nooks of jollity known only to the initiated, 


and enjoy all the sparkle and glitter of that ever- 
moving panorama of gaiety. 

135 illustrations, six in colors, 16 full-page half- 
tone inserts, 58 full-page text drawings, 55 half-page 
and smaller text drawings by the author and several 
French artists. 

‘If you wish to thoroughly soak yourself with the 
concentrated essence of enjoyment, read this book 
quickly. It is too good to miss.”—Philadelphia Item. 

2mo, Cloth, &1.50. 


The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of the life and characters of the 
famous Bohemia of Paris. So real are its descrip- 
tions that the reader feels that he has taken an 
actual trip through the Quarter, enjoyed the good 
cheer at Lavenues, listened to the chansons at 
Marcel Legay’s, looked down upon the giddy whirl 
of the Bal Bullier, peeped into studios, chatted with 
models, and seen every nook and corner of this 
celebrated community. 

With 100 drawings and camera snapshots by the 
author, two caricatures in color by the French 
earicaturist Sancha, and water-color frontispiece by 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 





**Tt is like a trip to Paris.”—Charles D. Gibson. 
**You have left nothing undone.”—Frederic Rem- 


ington. 
12mo, Cloth, 205 Pages, $1.20. 
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A FAMOUS MOUNTAIN RESORT. 





Mauch Chunk, within easy excursion distance of New 
York, is one of the most strikingly picturesque resorts in 
the country. Lying among the hills twelve miles within 
the Lehigh Gap, it appears so be so completely walled in, 
that it is only when the traveler has attained one of the 
commanding summits, and descried the wonderful horse- 
shoe bend of the narrow valley, that he can conceive how 
such a cu/ de sac can be approached from any direction b 
arailroad. The houses rise above each other as they bac 
up against the rising hillside. On the opposite side of the 
river the precipitous bluffs of Bear Mountain, from the In- 
dian of which the town derives its name, form the front of 
the horseshoe round which the current sweeps. 

Trout cong, wey be indulged in at the preserve of the 
Penn Forest Brook Trout Company, which comprises 
about sixty-five ponds and dams and is fed by four moun- 
tain streams. earer at hand, however, are the great 
scenic attractions of the resort. A trolley line attains the 
‘* F ag Staff ’”’ on the mountain at the southern end of the 
city, and westward lies the old Switch-back or Gravity 
Railroad, which historically and physically is of the most 
unique interest. 

On Mount Pisgah, behind the site of the town, coal was 
discoverd by a hunter in 1791. The earliest anthracite 
mines of the country were opened in this vicinity, and the 
Gravity Railroad was constructed to bring the output down 
to the river. The length of the line was nine miles, and it 
was constructed at an even grade for the whole distance. 
Mules were used for years to haul the empty cars back to 
the mines. These sagacious beasts were wont to toil pa- 
tiently up the long road, but they refused flatly to be driven 
down, having once become accustomed to the exhilaration 
of coasting with the coal and enjoying the beauties of the 
natural scenery. In 1844 a return track was laid. Machin- 
ery was installed to draw the cars up Mount Pisgah and 
Sharp Mountain, but the cars ran the remainder of the way 
by their own gravity. Of late years the railroad has been 
used exclusively for recreation. 

As weascend Mount Pisgah the earth seems to sink away 
from us, and the vast amphitheatre of the hills falls into 
peers. It is a thrilling sight. The summit reached, 
we slowly cross a trestle over a wild ravine. To the north 
lies Broad Mountain, and we catch a glimpse of Glen Ono- 
ko through a distant ravine. Behind us the Lehigh Gap is 
outlined in blue. The river winds below like a silver ser- 
pent, banded by a bridge where it is crossed by the Central 

ailroad of New Jersey. The towns-cuddled in the valley 
sides look like toy houses from a Noah’s Ark. Now we 
gather speed as we roll along; on the right rises a ridge 
buried in forest, and below, on the other hand, we pass the 
old tunnel and hamlet of Hackelbernie. From Blooming- 
dale Valley the second ascent is made, this time to a slight- 
ly higher altitude, and again we scan a wide pancrama 
bounded by mountain ranges. From here we scarcely 
travel a mile before we come to the turning point, the 
guaint old mining village of Summit Hill. Here there is 
much of interest to be seen. The mines may be visited, 
and the burning mine, a vein which has been smouldering 
since 1832, and is now on fire ata great depth, should be 
seen. The return ride over the nine miles of continuous 
descending grade is perhaps the pleasantest part of the trip. 
Starting gradually as before, great speed is soon attained, 
and we whistle through the greenwood on the wings of the 
wind. Under the shadow of great crags, through forests of 
rhododendron and laurel, by purling mountain streams, and 
out again across open pasture land the car leaps like a thing 
alive. Finally we descry the roofs and spires of Mauch 
Chunk, and all too quickly the ride comes to an end. Who- 
ever is thrilled by the scenic railways indoors at Coney Is- 
land, should try this indescribable coast of eighteen miles 
around the everlasting hills. 

The New Jersey Central runs fortnightly excursions to 
Mauch Chunk at popular prices, and if you are interested 
send for circulars to C. M. Burt, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City. 








Electro-Diagnosis and 
Electro-Therapeutics 


This gives a clear and concise explanation of the 
principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr. Tosy Conn, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 
8vo, 8 plates, 39 cuts, cloth, $2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 











TITTLEBAT TITMOUSE 


The new edition of Dr. Samuel Warren’s immortal 
“Ten Thousand a Year.’’ Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAG\ALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Chicago Musical College 


The Summer Term at the Chicago Musical College 
begins June 26th. The Fall Season commences Sep- 
tember 11th, 1 

The college *“Faculty—acknowledged the stron; nat 
ever ine af in a school of musical learning - 
been augmented by the following important acquisi- 
tions: Waldemar Liitschg, the great Russian pianist, 
and Alexander von Fie itz, the distinguished com- 

er, will come from Berlin, Germany, in Septem- 
a Hans Schroeder, the eminent German baritone, 
will join the faculty at the opening of the Summer 


‘erm. 

The Musical Directors are: Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Emile 
Sauret, Dr. Louis Falk, Hans von Schiller, William 
Castle, Bernhard Listemann, Waldemar Liitschg 
Herman Devries, Felix Borowski, Arthur Speed and 
Alexander von Fielitz. 

Hart Conway is Director of the School of Acting, 
and the School of Expression is under the direction of 
Mrs. Letitia V. Kempster 

The Chicago Musical College issues Teachers’ 
Certificates and Di lomas, and confers the degrees 
“ Bachelor of Music,’’? ‘Master of Music” and 

“Doctor of Music” by authority of the State of 
aa bei ed for th 

pplications are now 1 — or e 3 
Free and 150 Partial Stholarsbipe e mailed 
free. All requests for on sere will ve ve prompt 
attention. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
College Building, 202 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





























Grover Cleveland 
said of Peirce School : 


‘*In my opinion the par- 

ticular type of education 
aimed at in this school has 
some important advantages 
over others...... in reach of 
more young men and women and 
fills more promptly and effectively 
the avenues of occupation created 
by extension of business and industrial en- 
terprise.” 


Complete tophanical pr qperesion for business, 
combined with a good English education, the 
result comparing in efficiency with that of a 
university asinine. Boarding and day stu- 
dents. { For catalogue address the Secretary 


Peirce School, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





















Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban Schoo} for Girls, 
THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. An 
ideal school, Advan- 
tages of N. Y. olfy. All 
departments. ial 
courses in at wn 
Literature, Langu 
ete. For fliustrated 
circular V, address 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


VERMONT | ACADEMY 


Saxtons River, Vt. 


An endowed school of the highest standards. For boys 
and girls. College Lay ratory, scientific, music and art 
courses. Nine modern uildings and excellent eaui ment. 
New laboratories, gymnasium, fine athletic field. Life is 
unusually earnest ‘and attractive. Terms moderate. 


Address JOHN L. ALGER, A.M., Principal. 























THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


combines school and travel. Whole school year spent in 
visiting Europe. University leadership. Gounl denen. Limited. 
Young ladies sail with Principal end of September. Cata- 
logue. Mrs. Walter W. Scott, Sec’y, ver, N. H. 





Armitage School for Girls 


ONE-HALF HOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Certificate odmits to Wellesley, Vassar and Smith, Fin- 
shing courses, $750 to $900 per year Address 


MISS HARRIET ARMITAGE, WAYNE, PENNA. 





Emma Willard School for Girls. 


rormesiy Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Wel- 
esley, Vassar and om Colle and Cornell University. 
General and Special Courses. sic and Art Schools. Fire- 
proc’ buildin; Two sonclarehipn. Out-¢ f-door games. For 
talogue w te to 
Miss ANNA LEACH, A.M., Prin *+ipal, Troy, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 





National Park Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Washington, D. C. (Suburbs). 


The Glen School. The story of this school; of 
its phenomenal growth; its remarkable equipment of 
twelve buildings, attractively grouped in college fash- 
ion, forming a miniature village; its unique subdi- 
vision into eight groups of girls; its training in home 
making and social graces; its development of special 
talents; its provisions for pleasure, sight seeing and 
study of our National Capital—can only be told fully in 
our catalogue. Address 

BOX 144, FOREST GLEN, MARYLAND. 
Expenses $500 to 8625. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
mends teachers to colleges schools and families. 














Recom 
Advises parents about schools. ‘Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 
CURIOSITIES °F “siren: Shans = ** 


“‘TInnumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man."’—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 











New England 
Con SERVATOR 
1853 Founded OF MUSI Sept 14 


Boston, USI 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


No better facilities for a musical education 
in any of its branches can be offered in this 
country or abroad. 

Every department under special masters. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily associations 
are in themselves worth more to the student 
than the cost of tuition. Practical normal 
Classes, 

Graduates are eagerly sought as teachers. 

For year book address 


‘RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 3's 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular ad- 
vanta of this school. If you wish to learn of them 
send for catalogue. Address 


Rev. Lorin Webster, M.A., Reetor, Plymouth, N. H. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cen Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East Street, New York. 
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immediate possession of 


an order just because we say we have the best Balzac. 


at our expense. 


Please act without delay ; to-day—NO Ow. 
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New York 








Great Summer Bargain 


Closing Out 61 Slightly Rubbed 
Sets of the Limited Edition of 


BALZA 


()* TAKING stock, as usual, at the close of the book season, we find 61 slightly 
Although we do not feel quite justified i in offering 

these sets as strictly perfect merchandise, the damage is insignificant—just a 
O unevenness in color, or perhaps a few markings on the covers, which most 


These are all that are left of that most successful publication of our Library 
Club,—the Library Edition (Limited) of the Works of Balzac. 
The edition is strictly limited to 1,250, all sold out with the exception of the 61 


We cannot buy any more of the edition, and it will not pay to rebind so small a 
number of slightly rubbed sets ; so we just offer them at about the value of the 


No Library is Complete Without Balzac 
Other authors address a class or a period. Balzac alone has Humanity for an audience, and for an Epoch— 


Eternit 
Others are humorous or pathetic, classical or romantic, material or spiritual ; wept is universal. 
Whatever Humanity has felt and hoped, suffered or enjoyed, Balzac has understood and — 
There is never a dull page in Balzac. He is always readable, and like Dickens, to whom he 


every phase of our complex modern society. 


32-Volume Saintsbury Edition 


Special attention has been given to the manufacture of the Library Edition, limited to 1,250 sets. Itisa 
handsome 32-volume edition, each volume 844 x 5}, printed on selected opaque white 
presses, so as to insure proper distribution of ink. It is bound in rich, wine-colored silk cloth, with labels 
stamped in gold, and gilt tops. It contains 130 illustrations by popular artists. 

tis edited by Professor Saintsbury, who contributes an explanatory introduction to each volume, 
and the translation has been made under his immediate supervision. 

Of those who appreciate and understand Balzac, none holds equal rank with Saintsbury. None has 
brought equal qualifications to the mighty task of translating the master. 

Th he Saintsbury edition stands as one of the achievements of English Literature. 

The publishers’ price of the edition is $64.00, but SO LONG AS THEY LAST YOU MAY 
e THE COMPLETE SETS OF THE LIMITED EDITION AT THE 

EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICE OF $33.00; and we allow you besides to take advantage 

of the little-at-a-time op tag, plan which has made our Library ci 

e books, and pay for them a little each month. 


Entire Set Sent Free for Examination 


We don’t expect you to take our word for anything. We don’t expect you to send 


But if you are interested in the great master of the modern novel, we do expect, 
in justice to yourself, that you will look into what we have to offer. 

So fill up and send us the accompanying coupon, and we will forward prepaid 
a complete set of Balzac ; and if it is not just what you want, you may return it 


You incur no obligation because of your examination of the work; all 
we want is that you shall see for yourself just what the set is worth. 


If you don’t like the books, it’s easy enough to send them back. 
But once the 8 gone, your chance has also gone of getting THE 
BEST Balzac at 3 png and on the easy-payment plan, too. 
on you. The Library Club trans- 
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new publications, we find it necessary 


one of the most valuable we publish, 


Pe In order to meet the emergency ae 
arising from the immediate need of Regular Price a 
more space in our stock room for our 


27.00 





oe os 
to offer one of our bulky publications Special Price 
ay f J i 3 : at aclearance price. The work which 
has been selected for this purpose is SS aay 
efore July Me Seine to You § 15-00 


volumes of which have been already sold in America. 
must be disposed of before the close of the present month. 


‘*Parker’s People’s Bible,’’ 202,000 


We have in stock at the present time 44 sets of this great 28-volume library. These 
Every one is new and in perfect condition. The sets will be shipped, 


carriage prepaid, to Lirerary Dicest Readers at the great saving of $15.00 less than the regular price, with satisfaction guaranteed, and 
the easy payment plan made possible. No money is required until you have examined the work. 


Twenty-eight Octavo Volumes Printed on first-class paper. 


PARKER'S PEOPLE'S 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 


IS twenty-eight volume library, by one of the greatest preachers and theologians the world has ever known, is both guide and 


interpreter to the treasures of the entire Bible. 


Bound in fine English cloth ; designs, titles, etc.,in Gold. 10,000 pages. 





BIBLE 


It throws a clear light on the beauty and significance that are so frequently hidden 


behind the ambiguities of the text. It is so arranged as to meet the wants of the ordinary Bible reader as well asthe requirements 


of students and ministers. In the ordinary sense it is not a Bible Commentary. 


Its scope is broader and less technical. Neither is it a 


series of sermons. It is essentially a guide to Biblical wisdom. As a distinctly pastoral exposition it furnishes a careful and thorough 


analysis and application of the spiritual meaning of the scriptures. 


It is a work as valuable for the home circle as for the library or study. 


Exhaustive special indexes in each vclume and a complete Index volume make the contents easily accessible. 


ALL DENOMINATIONS 
JOIN IN PRAISE 


PRESBYTERIAN 


It might be almost called a pictorial 
Bible; each chapter is characterized 
bj vivid verbal pictures, profuseness 
of iliustration, literally orientalizing 
the orientalisms of the Scriptures. 
—New York Observer. 


EPISCOPAL 


Dr. Parker’s work in these volumes 
is full of concentrated wisdom, the 
very essence of intelligence, philoso- 
phy, wit, and common sense. No 
student of human nature can fail to 
find a thousand and one valuable sen- 
timents digested in this book, to which 
he can give his approval, and from 
which he may quote, and find a spiri- 
tual next of kin.—The Episcopal Re- 
corder, Philadelphia. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


New glimpses of truth will delight 
readers in every section of the work.— 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 





202,000 Volumes Already Sold in America ! 


The great popularity and value of this work are attested by the immense sale 
which it has had in the United States and Great Britain. In America alone we 
have already sold 202,000 volumes. These have gone to members of all Protes- 
tant denominations and the voluntary commendations received from the pur- 
chasers would fill a large volume. The entire press, religious and secular, 
has indorsed it in hundreds of sincere and enthusiastic commendations. 


A Lofty Translation of the Scriptures’ Divine Messages 


Its aim is to afford such a rendering of the divine word as will meet all human 
need, elevate all human desire and sanctify all human endeavor. As the author 
says, the Bible isa book which “‘ contains every man’s biography, full of passion 
and tragedy, the love and sacrifice which we Know to be the substantial history 
of the day.” Thus this work which reflects the scriptural beauties is not only 
a work for all men; but a work which will inevitably help all men. 


No Greeds, Dogmas or Controversies Here 


The People’s Bible has nothing to do with theological controversies, with 
various theories, dogmas, or particular creeds. It stands simply as a revelation 
of the Bible’s word in all its purity and charm. It seeks to make the soul speak 
face toface with God. Unlike a Commentary going through each book minutely 
verse by verse, its object is to set forth clearly and concisely before the reader, 
the chief purpose and striking illustrations of each book. 


In this brief description only a hint can be given of the inexhaust- 
ible treasures of this vast library. 


ALL DENOMINATIONS 
JOIN IN PRAISE 


METHODIST 
In this work the force, originality, 
the effective style, the intensely prac- 
tical teaching of the famous preacher 
are exhibited at their best.—Methad- 
ist Times, London. 


BAPTIST 
The work might be almost called 
the Preachers’ Bible, for he will find 
here what will make him think for 
himself.—National Baptist. 


UNITED BRETHREN 

It is plain but not commonplace; it 
is eloquent but not bombastic ; spiri- 
tual but not burdened with spurious 
assumptions. — Quarterly eview, 
Dayton. 

REFORMED 

Almost every sentence in this great 
work glows with intense spiritual 
light, and burns its way to the ve 





center of life. — The Reforme 
' Church Messenger, Phil phia. 





\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPARY, Publishers, - “ 


SEND NO MONEY NOW—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—CARRIAGE PREPAID 


We have on hand only 44 complete sets of this great library, which we offer to LirerAry Dicest readers at the substantial reduction 
of $15.00 or for only $27.00 the regular price being $42.00. You may 
pay this special price in easy payments of $2.00 within 5 days of 
receipt of the books, provided they meet with your satisfaction, and 
the balance in monthly instalment payments of only $2.00 until 
settled in full. Examination of the entire work need cost you 





SPECIAL SALE—SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


FuNK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New Yo.k. 

Gentlemen :—1 accept your special offer of ‘ Parker’s Teople’s Bible” to 
LITERARY DIGEST readers for $27 (carriage prepaid), regular price $42, and agree to 
send you $2 within five days of receipt of the work, as the first payment for the 





; y = + = Ry . - » Peak ‘ . same. Lagree to remit the balance of the price in monthly instalments of $2 each 
nothing. We will ship the 28 volumes to you by freight, carriage until settled in full. It is understood that if 1 consider the work Unsatisfactory I 
prepaid, simply on receipt of the request blank opposite. In this pe Tere ee Wola Srowage of seemet. 
work you have a library which will endure for a lifetime, a library July 15 AM na ingabacsen ve ceccasp tse Exadenvsnyedelesseveses sbnsepersesaseshsesbose 
of inestimable value and at a very low price and on easy terms. RE EES eR ee Addre:s... . 














44-60 East 23d Street, New York a 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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